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Better be with the dead, 


Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well : 


Treason has done his worst. 


Sin Edmond de Vere might be said 
to be rather the father of his tenants 
and dependants, than their lord. He 
was the kindest of masters, the most 
liberal of landlords, the most lenient 
of judges. ‘[wice a week the hall of 
his ancient baronial castle was crowded 
with the aged and infirm of both sexes, 
to whom were distributed liberal do- 
nations of food, fuel, and warm rai- 
ment, with wine and medicines for the 
sick, to each and all according to their 
wants. The Lady de Vere herself 
always presided at these weekly dis- 
tributions ; and well did the youthful 
baroness become her state as she 
entered the hall, her ermined train 
sweeping the marble floor, preceded 
by her almoner with a silver wand, and 
followed by a numerous train of do- 
mestics laden with the various marks 
of her bounty for the attendant throng, 
who awaited with humble reverence 
her approach ; but her dignity was so 
blended with sweetness, that no sooner 
did she appear, than respect was for- 
gotten in love and admiration. But 
never did she look more beautiful than 
when, laying aside pomp and state, 
her presence cheéred the dwelling 
of poverty and affliction; or when 
like a ministering angel she stood 
by the bed of death, speaking to the 
troubled spirit words of hope and con- 
solation, while the dim and closing eye 
caught from the calm and holy beauty 
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of her looks a confirmation of the 
heavenly truths she taught. 

Sir Edmond, too, was beloved, but it 
was with a respect and fear, approach- 
ing to awe, which indeed his appear- 
ance and deportment were well calcu- 
Jated to excite. As there was not one 
of his menials and dependants who 
was not bound to him by the strongest 
ties of gratitude, so they would cheer- 
fully, one and all, have laid down their 
lives in his service; the most fervent 
among their daily petitions was for his 
health and happiness ; yet they rather 
avoided than sought his presence, dis- 
charging their various duties towards 
him with silent but solicitous attention ; 
and if the baron chanced to meet them 
unawares without the precincts of his 
own apartment, a thing. indeed, of rare 
occurrence, they would start as though 
they had beheld a spectre, cross them- 
selves, mutter an Ave, and that sight 
was enough to drive cheerfulness from 
the lightest bosom for a full hour or 
more. In person, Sir Edmond was tall 
and well formed; his features were 
fine, but his countenance was always 
of a ghastly paleness; his full grey 
eye had in it, at times, a wild restless- 
ness, a penetrating keenness equally 
painful to witness orendure. His face 
wore a perpetual shade of gloom, and 
if ever a smile did visit his lips, its 
bitterness was avery antidote to mirth, 
and seemed the overflowing of a 
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broken spirit, withered, and wither- 
ing. His voice was hollow and 
tremulous, his step leaden, his hand 
fevered and shaking. Though scarcely 
past the prime of life, he seemed sunk 
beneath the weight of misery to pre- 
mature decline. 

And blest with a young, beautiful, 
and affectionate wife, his heart’s first 
choice, elevated rank, a princely for- 
tune, and all that should endear and 
gladden life, what made the baron 
move and look as thongh existence 
were a burthen to him? This was a 
question none but his bosom’s inward 
monitor could answer. The Lady 
Angelina remewbered with a sigh, that 
he had not always been the melancholy 
man he was; that there had been a 
time when his smile was as radiant as 
her own, his voice as musical, his step 
as elastic. It was not till after their 
marriage, that this change in his man- 
ner grew so apparent. He became 
subject to sudden fits of absence and 
deep melancholy; when questioned 
by her, he would frequently press her 
to his bosom, gaze upon her with 
unutterable tenderness, exclaiming 


tremulously, ** My poor bereft one!” 
Then throwing her from him, he would 


rush wildly from her presence, and seek 
in solitude,to calm the troubled waters 
of his soul. After leaning over him 
in the silent hours of the night, would 
his wife watch with grief and terror 
his restless slumbers, read the work- 
ings. of his spirit in his agitated coun- 
tenance, wipe the cold dews from his 
forehead, and catch the indistinct and 
broken accents that burst from his 

uivering lips, till waking with a sud- 

en cry of ‘ murder !” he would spring 
from his couch of thorns, traverse his 
chamber with haggard and averted 
looks, as though the phantoms of his 
dreams pursued him still; till at 
length, exhausted by the violence of 
his own emotion, he would suffer him- 
self to be led back to his couch by his 
gentle wife, who, smiling through her 
tears, would put in practice every art 
to soothe the anguish of his mind. 
Knowing, or at least thinking that she 
knew, the wound, she hesitated not, 
with firm, yet gentle touch, to probe 
it, the better to pour in the healing 
balm. “ Edmond,” she said, ‘if your 
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hand is stained with blood, think that 
*twas strong necessity which made you 
shed it; the wretch whose ruffian ste¢] 
deprived me of a father, would he hot 
have slain my husband too? In sei. 
defence you slew him; call jt not 
murder, Edmond; methinks twas 
scarce a crime to rid the earth of sue} 
a monster.”— Angelina, in merey 
spare me!” he would reply; yoy, 
words are daggers, and you but scathe 
the wound you think to heal.” 

Angelina looked forward to the fast 
approaching period when she should 
become a mother, with anxious impa. 
tience, fondly hoping that by diverting 
his thoughts into other channels, this 
event might, in some degree, dispel the 
melancholy of her lord. And ere 
long, with tears of joy and tenderness, 
the youthful mother put her new-born 
offspring into her husband’s arms, who 
received the precious gift with answer- 
ing looks of love. But as he stooped 
to press his lips upon its little brow, 
he started back as though his sight had 
met some fearful vision. ‘* "Tis there! 
*tis there!’ he wildly exclaimed, 
‘‘even on the bosom of my innocent 
babe ; a living witness of its father’s 
guilt. Oh, horror! horror!” and 
throwing the child on the couch, he 
rushed like a madman from the 
chamber. Onexamining the infant,a 
deep crimson stain, in shape resem- 
bling a dagger, was distinctly visible 
on its little bosom; a mark which had 
before entirely escaped the observation 
bothof nurse and mother. 

Alas! the fallacy of human hopes 
and expectations. The flow’ret droop- 
ed ere the bitter blast of misfor- 
tune had changed or ruffled its ten- 
der foliage, and bitter as were the 
mother’s tears over her first-born’s 
early bier, yet reason could not but 
acknowledge she was in mercy thus 
bereft; since that to which she fondly 
looked for consolation, could but have 
been, if spared, a living monument of 
shame and misery. 

From this time Lord Edmond’s 
mental anguish increased to an alarm- 
ing degree. Remorse and terror were 
the serpents that, gnawing at his 
heart’s core, chased sleep from his 
eyelids, and peace from his bosom, 
At night he was haunted by the ghastly 
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spectres with which his diseased ima- 
gination peopled his chamber; and by 
day he beeame the prey of his devour- 
ing thoughts. This constant warring 
of his spirit, acting on a frame already 
debilitated by abstinence and want of 
rest, often reduced him to a state bor- 
dering on distraction. At such times 
he would shut himself up in a distant 
apartment, to which none had access 
but his wife. She would not be denied 
admission; with patient courage, and 
unwearied affection, she would watch, 
and wait, and weep, to win an entrance, 
for she knew that her beseeching 
looks and gentle voice had power to 
soothe him in his wildest moods. 
«“ Edmond,” she would say, ‘* be not 
thus, for my sake; oh! bear up more 
manfully. Edmond is her own, her 
only treasure now ; if he forsake her in 
his own selfish sorrow, what will be- 
come of his poor Angelina?” —If ever 
his eyes were steeped in sweet oblivion, 
’twas when his throbbing temples were 
pillowed on that faithful bosom, and 
those fond arms were around him; 
then, though short, his sleep was calm 
as an infant’s; it seemed as if he 
thought the demons that molested 
him, dare not to violate so pure a 
Sanctuary. 

It was a stormy December evening ; 
the rain descended in torrents, and the 
wind howled dismaliy among the old 
oak trees that surrounded the castle. 
Its inmates were about to retire to 
rest, when a loud ringing was heard at 
the outer gate. Surprised at a sum- 
mons so unusual at this late hour, the 
porter proceeded to the wicket, and 
opening a small grating, demanded 
who was there. Some seconds elaps- 
ed ere, mid the pauses of the storm, 
he could hear a female voice in reply, 
entreating shelter for the night, or at 
least until the storm should have 
abated. The bolts were instantly 
withdrawn, and the petitioner admitted 
into the court-yard, and from thence 
conducted to the hall, and with ready 
hospitality placed beside a blazing fire, 
and supplied with food. . Of this, how- 
ever, she refused to partake, till the 
hospitality so readily offered by the 
domestics, should have been expressly 
sanctioned by the lord or lady of the 
castle, To satisfy the seruples of the 


stranger, one of the domestics carried 
her request to his lady, and returned 
with the message that when the stran- 
ger was sufficiently rested and refresh- 
ed, the lady of the castle would see 
her, and herself confirm her welcome. 
When the nun entered the apart- 
ment where the baroness was sitting 
alone, she lifted the veil in which, 
while in the servants’ hall, she had been 
jealously shrouded. No sooner had 
the lady raised her eyes to the face of 
the stranger, than she exclaimed in an 
accent of surprise and terror: ‘* Holy 
Virgin! what do I see ?”"—** You see, 
madam,” meekly replied the nun, 
‘‘an unworthy member of the sister- 
hood of St. Croix, who, while engaged 
in a charitable mission, has been ovex 
taken by night and this sudden storm ; 
and unable to return to her convent, 
humbly entreats the shelter of your 
hospitable roof.’ The lady replied 
not, but continued to gaze, as if spell- 
bound, on the dark Italian beauty of 
the stranger’s countenance, to which 
grief, subdued by resignation, had im- 
parted an air of Madona-like softness. 
Breaking silence at length, “* You are 
an Italian, holy sister ?”” she remarked 
inguiringly. ‘* A Lombard, by birth, 
madam ;” was the reply. ‘* Have you 
been long a member of the holy sister- 
hood of St. Croix?” demanded the 
baroness. ‘ "Vis about two years since 
I tovk the vow,” replied the sister. 
‘*So young and beautiful, what could 
induce you to abandon the world thus 
early, to immure yourself ina convent, 
and that, too, in a foreign land; some 
heavy misfortune must have driven 
you to this sacrifice?””—* You are 
right, lady, it was a misfortune; one 
which—which—’” The tear gemmed 
her eye, and her voice faltered, but 
she soon regained her tranquillity, and 
resumed: ‘* My story is soon told. 
Myself and a twin-brother were left 
orphans at that age,ia which we 
needed most a parent’s tender care 
and counsel. Ferando became a sol- 
dier, war was declared, we parted, 
alas! to meet no more! Peace was 


proclaimed, yet days grew into weeks, 
weeks into months, and still I heard 
no news of Ferantlo; long, long I 
wept him as one already numbered 
At length, to my un- 


with the dead. 
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utterable surprise, I received a letter 
from oe from the very brother 
whom I had mourned as dead! It in- 
formed me that Ferando had, by the 
chances of war, become prisoner to an 
English nobleman, whose humanity 
had saved his life, to whom he had be- 
come sincerely attached, and with 
whom he had returned to England as 
his valet. He entreated me to come 
to him, assuring me that if I were not 
admitted into the same kind family in 
which he was an inmate, he should at 
least have no difficulty in placing me 
in some suitable situation near him. 
With joy I hastened to obey the sum- 
mons ; andif I shed some natural tears 
in quitting the land of my birth, I 
“ried them soon with the thought 
that I was going to my only remaining 
relative, the brother who was dear to 
me as a second self. Judge then of 
my horror, my despair, when on ar- 
riving at my destination, I found this 
idvlized brother, for whom I had aban- 
doned friends and country, dead— 
murdered! and they said a murderer! 
But no, Ferando was no murderer ; 
his sister’s heart at least absolves him 
from such monstrous, such unnatural 
guilt !”—“ You, then, are Bianca 
Uadora !” hastily interrupted the lady 
in extreme agitation ; but, ere the nun 
could reply, the name was re-echoed 
by a voice behind them. ‘* Bianca di 
Uadora! no, not Bianca, but Ferando, 
risen from the tomb!—Qh, hide me! 
hide me, Angelina, her looks will kill 
me!” and Sir Edmond, grasping the 
extended arm of his wife, hid his face 
on her shoulder. The nun, started by 
his sudden entrance, and still more by 
the wildness of his looks and words, 
hastily drew her veil around her face 
and person, and the baroness addressed 
her in a voice of forced composure: 
«* Retire, good sister.” She was about 
to obey, but Sir Edmond hastily arrest- 
ed her steps; ‘‘ Stay, Bianca!” he ex- 
claimed, struggling to subdue his agita- 
tion ; “‘ 1 must speak with you—alone. 
Leave us,”’ he added, turning to the 
baroness ; “‘ Angelina, 1 implore you— 
I command you leave us, as you would 
spare yourself the pain, and me the 
ame of blazoning my guilt in my 
wife’s presence.” Awed by the tone of 
command, so unusual from the lips of 
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her husband, and still more moved by 
the concluding appeal to her best feel- 
ings, the lady ventured not to reply, but 
slowly and reluctantly left the cham- 
ber. 

** Bianca!” exclaimed Sir Edmond, 
when they were left alone, “look on 
me, Bianca ; behold the veriest wretch 
that ever trod the earth; him whom 
you have most cause to curse—your 
brother’s murderer!”” The nun utter- 
ed a faint scream, and caught at the 
back of a chair, behind which she 
stood, to save herself from falling, 
Sir Edmond continued—* ’Tis of that 
brother I would speak to you, Bianca; 
have you strength and constancy to 
hear the tale ?”—‘‘ Heaven, my lord 
will proportion my strength to the 
trial ; that Heaven which has enabled 
me to think of my lost brother with— 
with resignation, and of his murderer 
with pity and forgiveness !”—* And 
deeply he deserves your pity! The 
true, the generous, the unsuspecting 
Ferando, he felt but once the pangs of 
death, and, past the struggles of ex- 
piring nature, he sank at once into 
forgetfulness of all life’s feverish ills; 
but his murderer, Bianca, lived, to 
daily die a thousand deaths. The 
blow that smote his victim reverbe- 
rated to his own heart’s inmost core, 
awakening the worm that never dies— 
that, preying on the vitals as on an 
immortal banquet, contaminates the 
very source of life. Since that fatal 
hour each pulse’s movement has been 
to me a throb of agony; each breath 
is heaved as though I bore a boiling 
Etna on my labouring chest; my per- 
verted senses convey but images of 
horror and disgust to my bewildered 
brain; each hand seems cold and 
clammy to my touch, each eye regards 
me with the fixed, glassy stare of death; 
where music thrills each ear, the death- 
groan vibrates upon mine, and purple 
wine turns on my quivering ~ to 
blood! This I have borne, and live, 
for her dear sake, who was at once 
the reward, incentive, victim of my 
crimes.” He paused a momett, 
overcome by the violence of his con- 
tending feelings, then again resumed— 
‘** Bianca,’”’ he said, ‘we have met, 
and I would make some poor atone- 
ment for my wrongs to thee; but not 
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for worlds, no, not to purchase that 
Lethean drop, which could alone as- 
suage immortal misery like mine, 
would I my wife should know the 
fatal secret that remorse now goads me 
toconfess. Swear then, Bianca, never 
to reveal it to mortal man ; swear that 
it shall never pass your lips, but be 
treasured in your heart, a secret balm 
to sooth its anguish.”—* I swear!” 
solemnly ejaculated the nun, bending 
her knee, and raising her hands and 
eyes to Heaven, ‘and Heaven be 
merciful to me as I preserve my oath !” 
«“ Enough,” interrupted the baron; 
“now listen to my tale :—I was 
brought up from earliest infancy in 
the castle of Sir Jeoffry Brandon, my 
maternal uncle, and nearest surviving 
relative. Habituated to the fondest 
indulgence from the good old knight, 
and the most unbounded gratification 
of every wish; accustomed, as his 
heir, to receive the respect, admira- 
tion, and adulation of all around me, 
is it surprising that a proud and keenly 
sensitive spirit, joined to warm and 
impetuous passions, which had never 
known restraint or opposition, should 
since have plunged me into the lowest 
depths of guilt and misery? Enough 
of that.—The first sorrow I had ever 
known was the death’of my kind rela- 
tive; he was seized with a contagious 
fever; all abandoned him in this dis- 
tressing situation but myself and the 
old butler, who had grown grey in his 
service. Night and day we watched 
him with the most assiduous care and 
tenderest anxiety—alas! in vain; he 
died in my arms, my name was the 
last word upon his lips. Deep and 
long was my affliction; and often, in 
its bitterness, was I tempted to curse 
my miserable existence, and wish my- 
self in the tomb of my more than 
parent. One only tie bound me to 
existence ; J loved, and was beloved 
by the beauteous daughter of Sir Hil- 
debrand Beltown, and our attachment 
had been sanctioned by our mutual 
relatives. When the fever of my grief 
had in some degree subsided, I sought 
for consolation where I had been ever 
secure of finding it—in the smile of 


my Angelina. Judge then of my feel- 
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ings, when, instead of the almost pa- 
ternal welcome I had been accustomed 
to receive from him, I found myself 
loaded with obloquy and insult by the 
haughty baron, and my suit as sud- 
denly as peremptorily rejected. [I 
need not now explain the cause of this 
sudden change; suffice it, that it was 
occasioned by no fault of mine, but by 
circumstances over which I had no 
control, or rather by the malignant 
influence which rules my destiny. This 
conference with Sir Hildebrand took 
place in a wood, where we had met by 
accident, for the first time, since my 
uncle’s death. My heart, still sinking 
under the weight of its recent suffer- 
ings, was crushed beneath this new 
blow ; but my pride wounded, and my 
indignation roused by the taunts and 
reproaches of the baron, who sought 
to aggravate rather than sooth my 
misery, I answered him with a haugh- 
tiness and impetuosity equal to his 
own. Words ran high; actuated by 
blind, ungovernable fury, the baron 
struck me! Reason at once forsook 
me, and I avenged the insult by sheath- 
ing my dagger in the bosom of my 
cruel adversary. Oh! that moment 
of unutterable agony, when I looked 
on my work of destruction, and re- 
membered, what in the heat of passion 
I had forgotten, that it was the father 
of my Angelina who now lay a lifeless 
corpse at my feet, whose blood was on 
my hand! I felt as if all mine had 
left my heart at the thought; had I 
possessed a hundred thousand lives, I 
would have given them all to have 
recalled that fatal moment. Suddenly 
I was startled by a rustling of bough 
and brushwood, and, listening, soon 
distinguished approaching footsteps. 
Then first I felt the pangs of guilt 

fear, and by a natural instinct of self- 
preservation, secreted myself behind 
the massive trunk of an oak. Pre- 
sently I heard an ejaculation of fright 
and horror uttered by the unknown, as 
he stumbled over the body, and imme- 
diately recognized the voice and accent 
of your brother Ferando. In another 
instant, the words ‘ Cielo! il pa- 
drone !’* informed me that he had 
discovered the deceased to be his 





my master!” 
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master; and, starting on his feet, he 
rushed precipitately towards the en- 
trance of the wood, vociferating, 
* Soccordo! soecordo ! ajutogente !’* 
I gave myself over for lost; already I 
fancied myself dragged forward to the 
light of day, and pointed at as a mur- 
derer ; already I felt the fatal axe de- 
scending on my neck, amid the groans 
and hisses of an insulting rabble !— 
Was there no way of escape? But 
one. I sprang forward, and, ere an- 
other cry could issue from Ferando’s 
lips, my fingers were tightly pressed 
upon his throat, and my dagger was 
in his side :—he, too, fell and expired 
at my feet!” 

The nun clasped her hands, and 
pressed them convulsively on her 
heaving bosom; and the emotion 
which had increased during the har- 
rowing tale of Sir Edmond, now burst 
forth in audible sobs ; she soon, how- 
ever, recovered herself, and signed to 
the baron to proceed. 

« Bianca!’ he resumed, ‘ you are 
revenged; the tortures of hell are not 
equal to those I suffer at this moment. 
Little now remains to tell. I fled 
precipitately from the scene of blood, 
madly vociferating, ‘ Murder! mur- 
der!’ Some peasants met me, and 
demanded the meaning of my out- 
cries; the question sobered me, and I 
coined a specious tale, that, walking 
in the wood, I had been startled by 
the cry of murder, had found Sir 
Hildebrand expiring ’neath your bro- 
ther’s dagger, and, in the frenzy of 
my grief and rage, had stabbed the 
murderer to the heart. I led them to 
the fatal spot; Ferando was a name- 
less, friendless stranger—I had noble 
birth, and wealth, and fair renown to 
back my. word; what wonder, then, 
my tale obtained an easy credence? 
Ferando was stigmatized as a mur- 
derer—his lifeless corpse exposed upon 
the gibbet to become the prey of car- 
rion crows; while I was lauded, ho- 
noured, courted! Angelina blessed 
me as the avenger of her murdered 
father, wedded me as such; such still 
believes, and must believe me—she 
could not hear the withering truth 
and live.’ 
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Sir Edmond sunk back on the couch, 
and, closing his eyes, remained for 
some moments silent and motionless, 
as if exhausted with speaking, or 
absorbed in the agonizing retlections 
his narrative had conjured up. At 
length he spoke again, but it was in a 
voice so low and tremulous as to be 
almost inaudible:—** Bianca, I am 
faint—in that cabinet you will find a 
cordial: press that golden stud, it 
opens with a spring—so, bring it me.” 
The nun obeyed these directions, and 
took from a secret drawer of the ca- 
binet a small vial, containing a dark- 
looking liquid ; she presented it to the 
baron, saying at the same time, ‘Shall 
I summon your attendants, my lord, or 
the lady baroness?”—* Not for the 
world,” was the basty reply; ‘¢ it will 
soon be over.” He took the vial from 
her hand, and drained it at a draught. 
Its effects became instantly apparent ; 
his cheeks were mantled with a hectic 
flush, his eye beamed with unusual 
and unnatural lightness, and his voice 
regained its long-lost strength and 
clearness. ‘ This is a cordial of never- 
failing efficacy for all life’s feverish 
ills,” he said; ‘‘and from thy hand, 
Bianca, the retributive draught is 
doubly sure and precious. Now we 
are almost quits, but that in one thing 
yet I die thy debtor 766 Die!” 
hastily interrupted the nun, alarmed 
hy the strangeness of his words, 
*‘your words are wild, my lord; that 
draught > —. « Was poison !”— 
“ Poison!” echoed the nun, with a 
scream of horror; then sinking on her 
knees, and raising her clasped hands 
to Heaven, she added, ‘‘ Mother of 
Heaven! thou know’st how truly | 
forgave my wrongs, hold me not guilty 
of his death! and oh! forgive the des- 

erate deed—he knew not what he did! 

erhaps e’en now ’tis not too late to 
save him!” and, starting up at the 
idea, she would have gone to summon 
prompt assistance, but, laying his 
hand on her arm, he forcibly withheld 
her. ‘Tis too late,” he said 7 “al. 
ready I feel the venom working 1n my 
bosom—my brain is giddy, and my 
heart is cold; a few short momeuts, 
and I shall be no more! And now, 
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Bianca, enjoy your revenge; revile 
me, curse ne, trample on me—I have 
deserved it all; but spare my innocent, 
my injured wife—tell her not how I 
died —console her, comfort her— 
and——”_ His voice faltered, a dark 
shade passed over his countenance, his 
features became convulsed, and he fell 
back, apparently, in the agonies of 
death. ‘He is dying!” hastily ex- 
claimed the nun. ‘* Dying!” was 
echoed from behind; and, with a 
shriek of agony, Angelina rushed for- 
ward towards the couch. In vain the 
nun endeavoured to hold her back— 
she would not be repulsed. ‘* He is 
dying,” she exclaimed wildly, ‘* and 
would you keep me from him?” Re- 
pelling the nun, she took her station 
by her husband’s side ; but she started 
in surprise and terror on beholding his 
livid and distorted features. ‘* What 
have you done to him?” she shrieke:«l 
distractedly ; ‘* you have murdered 
him!” Sir Edmond revived at her 
voice ; he took both her hands in his, 
and gazed on her with ineffable tender- 
ness; he conjured her to be calm—to 
hear him with composure. ‘“ Ange- 
lina!” he said, “1 am dying; I cannot 
conceal it from thee; we must part, 
my beloved—this is the only pang I 
feel. To me death comes a welcome 
messenger, to release me from an ex- 
istence which even thy smile has failed 
to render otherwise than burthensome 
to myself and others. I shall die in 
peace, in hope of Heaven’s mercy, if 
my Angelina forgives me—’’—** For- 
give thee, Edmond, what? How wild 
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thou talkest!” — “Canst thou ask 
what? Is it little to have been as a 
withered and blighted branch, to which 
thou hast clung in vain for succour 
and support—to have sapped the 
sweetness that I should have cherish. 
ed? Is it little to have embittered thy 
every moment with my own eating 
misery—to have cast a gloom over thy 
life’s young morning?” —* Oh! thou 
hast done none of this, Edmond; thou 
hast ever been the light, the joy of 
Angelina’s life! What will become of 
her when thou art gone? Think’st 
thou, Edmond, she could survive thee 
but a single hour? Oh! no, her heart 
will break when thine hast ceased to 
beat. But thou wilt not die; thou 
wilt live to love, to bless thine Ange- 
lina; I know thou wilt!” she added, 
with an hysterical attempt at cheer- 
fulness. But even while she spoke, 
the hands that had so closely pressed, 
relaxed their grasp—the eye that was 
riveted on hers became fixed and 
glassy—*‘ One kiss, my beloved !’’ he 
faintly murmured ; “one more!’’ She 
uttered a scream of terror, and fell, 
half fainting, upon his bosom. They 
remained Jong locked in a strict em- 
brace; so long, indeed, that the nun, 
who had been kneeling, absorbed in 
prayer, in a distant corner of the 
apartment, rose, and approaching the 
couch, whispered some words of com- 
fort and consolation, Neither replied. 
Bianca laid her hand on that of the 
lady—it was cold; she raised her from 
her recumbent position—oh, horror! 
both were dead ! E. M. S. 


THE REPRIEVED. 


BY WILLIAM MINOT, JUN. ESQ. 


Ou ! tell me not of pleasures gone, 
Oh tell me not of bliss in store: 

For all my hopes of joy are flown— 
My bliss it perished in an hour. 

An hour of bitter anguish blighted 

The ray that hope for me had lighted, 

And left me, like a wither’d leaf, 

The sport of an eternal grief! 


There is a voice—a voice of woe 
For ever ringing in my ear ; 











List to its tone !—behold my brow— 
’Tis blanch’d with an excess of fear! 
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And see—oh ! see yon beckoning sprite, 
It clings upon my aching sight— 

The strained ball—it will not close 
Upon the demon of my woes. 

Spirit avaunt! again that cry! 

I cannot live—I cannot die— 

An immortality of pain 

Has fester’d on my madd’ning brain. 


I murdered her!—ah yes—she died ! 
With her red blood this hand is dyed— 
Here ’tis! behold the purple stain, 
I’ve wash’d it o’er and o’er again 
And yet it will for aye remain! 
She was my own betroth’d—a form of light 
That shed its beauty on my raptur’d sight ! 
Oh! she was fair—so sweetly, sweetly fair— 
You could not have trac’d aught of falsehood there ! 
But Edward came—curst be his rival pow’r— 
He won the fickle gewgaw in an hour— 
He won—but triumph’d not—they sleep beneath 
The marble tomb—their bridal kiss was—death ! 
But hear again that hellish voice, 
It laughs as if it did rejoice! 
Yes! stretch those haggard jaws and pour 
Thy laughter on this tortur’d hour— 
Ha! ha! ha! I can laugh at pain— 
Demon, take back thy laugh again! 
I fear thee not—I heed thee not— 
Why mock then thus my bitter lot! 


Fiend, thou ly’st! mine was not th’ assassin’s blow— 
I met him, and I dar’d him brow to brow ; 

She clung upon his breast—I could not bear 

To see her cling in eager fondness there ! 

I snatch’d away his glitt’ring brand, 

And slew them with this red right hand— 
Yes, laugh—ay laugh, and I will join the strain, 
Since on his breast she ne’er can rest again ! 

But, hark ! that tolling bell, 

It is my funeral knell! 
Then beat not—throb not thus, my heart, 
For now with life—with grief we part. 


But who comes here with smiling brow, 
And eager haste! ’tis he, ’tis he, 
My brother! ah! why mock ny woe 
ith this false show of gaiety ? 


Repriev’d! ah no! it cannot be, 
For by yon dark wall thou may’st see 
A gibbering spectre beckon me ! 
And—heard you not that horrid laugh, it rung 
Upon my ear as if a demon sung— 
And there—now leaning on his breast 
My Ellinore has sunk to rest ! 
Would that my voice were like the thunder-crash— 
My eye like lightning, ’mid surrounding glooms— 
I’d blast them with an all-consuming flash, 
And hide them far beneath a thousand tombs ! 
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That horrid yell! —again that horrid yell!— 

’Tis echo’d from the deep abyss of hell ! 

Those forms are written on my heart—that sound 
Grows from my soul as from its native ground. 
But lo! they come, they come in fearful haste .— 
His cold, cold hand upon my brow is plac’d ! 
Then bear me hence! for see, his glazing eye 

Is fixt on me—my brother!—oh! I die! 





THE CONSCRIPT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 
“« Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi.’’ 


Amonest the greatest of miseries 
in an absolute state, is that of con- 
scription, ballot, impressing, or what- 
ever Other term it may please the 
belligerent executive to give te the 
act of tearing a man from home and 
family ; of rending asunder the dearest 
bonds which blood and habit can form 
and strengthen ; and of preparing the 
afflicted hearts ef parents, and of close 
kindred, for the agonies which the 
childless and brotherless have proba- 
bly after to endure for life, and at the 
same time the depriving the aged of 
the prop of their age, the pride of 
their declining years ; nay, even of that 
last support, which filial piety and 
honest industry might otherwise afford 
them. These are amongst the scourges 
of war, red with the blood of thou- 
sands, and stamped by the broad seal 
of tyranny ; for whatever imprudences, 
ambition, or an interested policy may 
suggest to those whose unlimited sway 
places the lives and happiness of their 
people in their hands, that devoted 
hard-working people must pay for the 
success or failure thereof in their per- 
sons and in their best feelings, vio- 
lated and sacrificed at the shrine of the 
demon of war. , 

Such, in a most eminent degree, was 
the fate of the population of France 
uuder Napoleon the insatiable, whose 
mighty comprehensive genius and 
towering abilities, led him on, over the 
necks of his subjects, to that eminence, 
from which his immeasurable thirst 
for glory precipitated him, like a 
mouldering mountain, involving in its 
fall countless atoms which had formed 
its Imposing strength, and gave to it 


ee 


its awful magnitude. In the reffn of 
that celebrated captain, and in that of 
the revolutionary terror which was its 
precursor, the sword was never sheath- 
ed ; empurpled with the blood of whole 
families, it went forth in all its de- 
structiveness, and. bade its legions 
overrun and subjugate the continent. 
Enormous were the sacrifices to achieve 
this, so that whilst this second Alex- 
ander was assuming to himself the ter- 
ritories and subjects of neighbouring 
powers, the depopulation of his own 
country was daily progressing. It 
was heart-sickening to witness, (as the 
writer of these hasty pages has done,) 
the decent tradesman brought to po- 
verty by the expense of the con- 
scription, and after paying very large 
sums for remplacant* after rempla- 
cant, being obliged to give his last 
pledge of virtuous love personally, to 
gather laurels for the victor of a tem- 
porary period of success; to behold 
the worthy peasant, living upon a 
joint stock of toil, furnished by his 
dutiful children, brought to nothing ; 
and lastly, the widow rubbed of her 
darling youth, and the wife elect 
doomed to the widowhood of the 
heart. 

These scenes were two frequent to 
enumerate ; the present one is confined 
to a happier issue—to those devastating 
campaigns which marked the impe- 
rial dream of him who now lies, vic- 
tim himself of kingly vengeance, sad 
example of the uncertainties of war, 
and of whom the dust of an exile is all 
that now remains of one who wielded 
an iron sceptre, and whose diadem 
boasted the lustre of arms. 
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* Substitute. 


Marca, {83}. 
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Jean le Roux was the son of asmall 
proprietaire, or freehold farmer, who 
from having a large family, was so 
narrowed in his means, ‘that the heavy 
pull upon him to find a remplacant for 

is son, already began to involve him 
in difficulties ; the substitute fell under 
the enemy’s fire, and another ballot 
brought poor Jean’s name on the list; 
the war now became what Moreau 
termed Napoleon’s latest battles, des 
baucheries, and it was next to impossi- 
ble to find any one so desperate as to 
margh to almost certain destruction ; 
nev@theless, a second sacrifice was 
made, which reduced the farmer and 
his son to day-labourers ; a third de- 
inand was made for more blood, the 
second remplacant having the glory to 
be “* mort au champ d’ honneur,” and 
now, at last, the devoted youth must 
leave the peaceful harvest of his native 
fields for the uncertain chances of war, 
for hardships, privations, severe dis- 
cipline, death, or the star of the legion 
seach before which the undeco- 
rated brother soldier pays military 
homage. Le Roux was no volunteer 
in the field of Mars; he left his peaceful 


calling with many a tear, he had many a 
sigh to suppress, not only for parents 
and family, but for her who had elicit- 
ed a warner feeling. But he was too 
much of a Frenchman to expose his 
weakness to those who were to be what 
he called so imposingly ‘‘ ses cama- 


rades, et freres d’armes.”’ Voltaire 
asserts, that we are acting a scenic 
part from the moment we come to 
man’s estate, to the latest hour of 
existence, and that he who has courage 
can maintain that assumed character 
on the scaffold as well asin the draw- 
ing-room or cabinet—on the stage of 
éxistence as well as on that where the 
sock and buskin figure, and where the 
actor vapours out his little hour. 
Amongst Napoleon's soldiers, we have 
been eye-witness to the truth of this 
assertion, one example of which nay 
suffice. A private of the 87th infantry 
was condemned to be shot for repeat- 
ed desertion; he was unfaithful, but 
still he was brave, and his captain 
recollecting that he had behaved well 
before the enemy, visited him the 
night before his sentence was put 
in execution, and (playing his theatri- 
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cal character,) addressed him with 
‘Eh! bien mon brave, courage— 
is there any request you have to 
make which I can grant you?’— 
** None,” replied the culprit; “ no. 
thing, my captain — but permission 
to give the word to fire.” This 
being granted, the captain gave 
him his hand, which the soldier 
pressed against his heart, assuring him 
that it was a stranger to fear; and 
thev both separated with feelings sur. 
mounted by generous pride. In the 
same feelings, however painful and 
difficult to command, the conscript 
dashed the dew of sorrow from his eye, 
and joined the depét, where he re. 
mained only a sufficient time to learn 
the use of his maiden arms, which he 
very soon employed in the service of 
his country, or rather for the fame, 
glory, and renown, of his ambitious 
imperial master. He was engaged in 
a number of those sanguinary actions 
which achieved wonders by dint of 
perseverance and a reckless sacrifice of 
human blood, and by the pouring in of 
fresh levies, to fill up the vacant ranks 
of youths mowed down by the scythe 
of war, in carrying these arduous 
enterprizes. Battle after battle inur- 
ed the conscript to his trade of death, 
and promotion on promotion followed 
his wounds and deeds of daring in the 
different awful encounters which he 
had to sustain against experienced and 
intrepid foes. The grades of non- 
commissioned officer, subaltern, cap- 
tain, and lieutenant-colonel, followed 
each other in rapid succession; the 
decoration of the legion of honour 
shone at an early period upon his 
breast ; and ere he reached his native 
land, two epaulettes glittered on his 
shoulders ; but many a year and many 
a peril, the earth his resting-place, and 
the clouds his curtains, sleepless 
nights and fasting days, were the price 
which he paid for all this glory and 
promotion; honour was now the 
phantom which attracted him—the 
glow-worm which led on his weary 
steps, in fine, the object of his idola- 
try; still parents and home, bosom- 
friend and early sympathies, were not 
entirely obliterated from the tablets 
of memory; and as peace approach- 
ed and home drew near, they acquired 
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afresh colouring, as a neglected pic- 
wre, covered with dust and placed 
in the shade and damp of obscurity 
and distance, regains its former fea- 
tures on nearer approach, and on 
being relieved of the cobwebs and 
mildews which have formerly defaced 
it; abseace and time, the difficulty 
(often impossibility) of communicat- 
ing with his family, nade him a com- 
plete stranger to their situation ; and 
on writing home at last, (and the con- 
script was no great dab at this, nor 
much educated in any point but in 
discipline and tactics,) he found that 
no trace was left of them in the vil- 

of his nativity; his mother was 
certainly no more, and her whom he 
once loved above all others was like- 
wise gone to the silent grave ; his father 
had abandoned the onee comfortable 
dwelling of his prosperous years, and 
both his habitation and existence were 
uncertain. He was now arrived, and 
cried out, with the rest of his com- 
rades, “Vive la France!” and the 
ties which bound him to his native 
village being loosened by the hands 
of Time and Death, the metropolis 
became the plaee of his residence, 
where he expected soon to be despoil- 
ed of all the pride and circumstance 
of war, the uniform and sabre, the im- 
portance of command, and conse- 
quence borrowed from full-pay and 
the head-quarters of his regiment. La 
demie solde was soon to be his portion, 
private life his future career, plain 
clothes his attire, poverty, but ho- 
nourable poverty, his provision, or 
rather should we say proud mediocrity 
and rank, supereminent when com- 
pared to that for which Nature seemed 
to have destined him; he had, how- 
ever, one triumphant day yet to pass, 
ove which still gratified his feelings, a 
day of pomp and parade, namely, the 
review of his regiment, preparatory to 
its being reduced to the peace esta- 
blishment. After the review, the 
officers fell out, and many were the 
compliments that were paid them, 
many the recognitions of relations, 
friends, and acquaintances, some of 
whom had neglected, or forgotten 
those, who now, covered with laurels 
and provided for, became objects 
worthy of attention; such, however, 


was not the case with the conscript 
and other of his comrades, who, raised 
from the lower ranks in the provinces, 
had neither friend nor connection in 
the gay metropolis. The conscript 
looked for none of kin or society 
around him—the ranks, his family ; 
the field of fight, the familiar scene of 
his locality. At this moment a vener- 
able old man, with silver locks, an 
overgrown beard, clean but ragged, 
approached him, and begged alms 
of him. ‘* Helas! mon ami,” re- 
plied the conscript-colonel, l@@king 
proudly, “these are not tim@ for 
giving charity ; our emperor no longer 
requires our services, and charity 
begins at home.’’ ‘ Pour I’ amour de 
Dieu.” ‘Good and well,” rejoined 
the conscript, ** but our means do not 
enable us.” “A poor roofless and 
childless man, widowed and destitute, 
without house or home, income or 
resource, too old to work, and asham- 
ed to beg.”” The conscript turned his 
back upon him, and entered into con- 
versation with his companions in 
arms. ‘* Get thee gone, honest man,” 
cried one of them. ‘ Helas! helas !” 
sighed out the mendicant, * well, vzve 
les militaires! nevertheless, although 
the army has cost me my dearest, best 
blood. I had a son, peace be to him ! 
a brave son, my heart’s pride, but heis 
no more; the war, the cruel war, has 
deprived me of him, ruined and broken 
the hearts of all my family.” ‘* Le 
pauvre malheureux,” said the con- 
script, as the old man was moving off. 
‘* Farewell, gentlemeu,’’ concluded 
he, bowing respectfully, and was 
nearly out of sight. ‘* Parblew!” ex- 
claimed the soldier of fortune, ‘ I can- 
not part thus with thie poor fellow,” 
saying which, he drew out a slender 
purse, and taking betwixt his finger 
and thumb a little bit of silver, value 
five-pence sterling, an holding it up, 
he beckoned the mendicant to return, 
and walked away from the circle of 
officers and followed him. ‘ Your 
tale moves me to pity,” quoth he, 
‘¢ and if it were my last ten-sols piece, 
I could not refuse it thee.” The old 
man took off his hat and wept a tear of 
gratitude. ‘‘ Bless thee!” said he, 


“there is something about thee that 
winds itself round my heart, agd re- 
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minds me of my poor dear boy, my 
Louis, my pride and the staff of my life 
when the conscription tore him from 
me.” ‘ And”—after a long pause, 
and a scrutinous examination of the 
aged begyar's sear forehead, large 
black eye, of which the fire was extin- 
guished, and other features—* and, 
my good old man, there is about thy 
face something familiar to me, and 
which brings to my recollection my 
venerable father. Where wert thou 
born?” The old man informed him. 
‘* Hgt”’ ejaculated the conscript, ‘my 
deaggparent was born there too, but 
is now no more, and I drew my first 
breath in that blessed place ; my name 
too is Louis, but | have escaped le 
brutal, (the soldier’s word for the 
bullets,) and am, like thee, a poor man, 
but not so poor and wretched; but 
tell me thy wife’s name?” — “* Ma- 
delon.” The conscript’s heart beat 
with emotion. ‘‘ Mon Dieu,” resum- 
ed he, ‘‘ this, too, was the name of ny 
beloved mother, Madelon de la Vigne.” 
The aged man sunk on the ground, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ My own dear son, it is 
he—he lives to close these eyes, and the 
time is not far distant!” He could 
utter no more ; hunger, suffering, sur- 
prise, and affeetion weighed him to the 
earth; his eyes were upraised for a 
moment to Heaven, and then closed 
with the extinction of faintness. ‘‘ And 
so I but behold thee to lose thee?” 
cried the conscript, kneeling by 
his parent’s side, and pillowing his 
head on his bosom. ‘ Speak to me, 
my father; speak to me, I implore 
thee!” The old man opened his eyes, 
and did speak to him thus briefly, 
** C’est donc toi!’’ (it is thou, then !) 
and he clasped his hands together. 
This scene drew the eyes of the mili- 
tary circle on him, and one brave old 
veteran ran fora little flagon of brandy, 
and brought it to the fainting man. 
The bravest men are always the 
most true-hearted, otherwise would 
the soldier of fortune have concealed 
the circumstances of this adventure; 
but the dutiful son eclipsed the man of 
pride, and, thanking his kind comraae, 
1e informed him that this was his lost 
father. His comrade assisted him in 
raising him up, and, as he contem- 
plated them locked in each other’s 
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embrace, he emphatically uttered 
“« Mille feux ! this is greater than the 
most. decisive victory ;”’ and not being 
able to stop the current of sympathy, 
he broke - from him, murmuring, 
‘‘ Louis, mon ami, take care of the 
poor old man; I will despatch a fiacre 
(a haekney coach) for him; but | 
cannot stand this, or I shall play the 
woman.” The fiacre was sent, and the 
poor old man was removed; a lodg. 
ing was procured for him, where the 
colonel resided also ; becoming clothing 
was purchased for his wearing, and the 
short remnant of his life was rendered 
comfortable. 

In the first of the conversations 
betwixt father and son, every inquiry 
was made after the bosom-friend of 
the latter—her to whom his young 
love was given. Hearing of Louis’ 
death, (a false report,) she had mar. 
ried a handicraft, and accompanied 
him to Paris, where he had been set- 
tled but a short time when he was 
drawn by the conscription, and was 
killed in the first action in which he 
was engaged, leaving the posthumous 
pledge of Hymeneal fondness, which 
was all that now represented both 
parents, for Adelle died a few hours 
after her fatherless babe drew her first 
breath. This little interesting one 
the conseript sought out, and brought 
up as his own. She, too, was called 
Adelle ; and the soldier kissed her and 
wept over her almost daily. From a 
tombless sepulchre, he had his first 
love removed to the cemetery of 
Pere la Chaise, planted laurels and 
roses round her grave, and daily sat 
minding the spot, and ruminating 
for some minutes by it. 

The hardships of war and disap- 
pointments brought premature old age 
on the endantigt-cclapel, so that he 
decided on leading a single life. At 
the return of the abdicated Napoleon, 
the state of his health was such that he 
was not actively engaged in the army, 
which he otherwise would have joined, 
for he was no Bourbonist; nor was 
this much to be wondered at. Men 
raised from obscurity, elevated tu 4 
rank in society by their bravery, co- 
vered with honours, and, by being 
dedicated to a military existence, 


detached from the peaceful classes of 
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their fellow-citizens, dependant on 
this existence for their only import- 
ance in the state, and identified with a 
throne cemented by their blood, could 
not easily turn to another order of 
things, nor look up to another dynasty, 
albeit though that were a legitimate. 
Napoleon, or notre empereur, was 
incessantly in the conscript’s mouth ; 
and although he was, in the first in- 
stance, forced into the fighting field, it 
alone Jed to all his future fortune. 
For these reasons he would have taken 
an active part in the last disastrous 
campaign, if chance had not kept him 
from it. As it was, he was spared the 
regret of witnessing the final and de- 
cisive overthrow of an army which was 
his pride—in faet, his every thing; for 
his profession was all that he knew, 
all that he ambitioned. The action of 
Waterloo almost broke his heart; and 
as it is an incontestable truth that 
a Frenchman will never acknowledge 
he has been beaten, so the con- 
script-colonel would never allow that 
that battle was fairly won. He sur- 
vived it some years, having for his 
only comfort the child of her who had 
been his first love, and to lier he left 
the little all which he possessed. 

And thus ended the life of one 
who had received no*small portion of 


good feeling, but who bore in his 
character the powerful contrast of 
transferring his attachment to a lucky 
imperial adventurer, who had been the 
scourge and ruin of his family, from 
those affections which Nature had first 
imprinted in his. 

This forms a striking instance of the 
metamorphosis which the helmet and 
cuirass, the swurd and sash, operate 
upon mankind. This humble peasant 
mounted up the acclivity of fame, but 
to what did it lead?) To an unnatural 
order of things—a life fraught with 
perils and privations, and ending in 
the solitude of the heart; yet now 
that he has passed away, others will 
follow in the same career. It is doubly 
repulsive to common sense and hu- 
manity when force forms its com- 
mencement ; it is flattering and fanci- 
ful when the gaudy trappings of mili- 
tary men win the novice, and when a 
few yards of riband, silver and gold 
spangles to form a star, a bauble of 
an order, and two or three letters, 
indicative of knighthood, hold out dis- 
tinctions, which accompany us to the 
close of life, when a breath (our last) 
unmakes them as a breath has made. 
These reflections, however, avail us 
little, and more particularly when they 
come from An OLD Soupier. 





THE MIDSHIPMAN’S REFLECTIONS WHILE KEEPING WATCH. 
BY MRS. COKNWELL BARON WILSON, 


Tue moon glitters over the sea! 
The stars shed their tremulous light! 
And nothing seems waking but me, 
To gaze on the beauty of night! 
As I pace the lone deck, with a brow full of care 
Thoughts steal o’er me, that come not by day ;— 
Then I think on my dear native England so fair, 
And the home of my youth, far away ! 


I remember those bright sunny hours, 
Ere the dial of life knew a shade, 
When each path was strewn over with flow’rs, 
Where in childhood’s young morning I stray’d ! 
Then, I gaz’d on the streamlet with eyes full of glee, 
And launch’d my trim-boat on its wave ; 
Resolv'd in my heart a young sailor to be, 
The terrors of ocean to brave ! 


Nor long was the moment delay‘d, 
When the sail of my fortune unfurl d, 

I embark’d, while Hope’s anchor was weigh'd, 
On the dark-rolling tide of the world! 
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And proudly I felt, when my mother first set 
Her eyes on my jacket of blue ; 

The kiss and the tear I shall never forget, 
As she said “ To your duty be true!” 


And Pll prove so! through sunshine and storm— 
Whether fortune shall ebb or shall flow! 
I’ve a heart for my country still warm, 
And a sword that shall combat each foe! 
A sailor ne’er thinks that his lot can be hard, 
His duty he still will obey ;— 
And memories like these make him zealous to guard 
The home of his youth far away ! 





THE AURORA BOREALIS. 
BY J. S. CLARK, ESQ. 


Ir seemed to me some new-born sprite, 
Winging its way to the gates of light, 

Had nestled awhi'e on yon bright star, 
And flung a radiant farewell here ; 

And I said to my soul, if death be this, 
Then what is death ?—’tis bliss! ’tis bliss ! 


I looked, but alas! the fitful beam 

Had hidden from earth its silv’ry stream, 
And around the spot where late it shone, 
The sable garb of night was thrown : 

So dreary methought must the valley be 
To the soul on the brink of eternity. 


I looked again! and again that light 
Blazed round about, but far more bright— 
And behold ! I cried, the seraphs within 
Have oped Heav’n’s gate to welcome in 
That spirit redeemed from guile and woe, 
To shine where rivers immortal flow. 


All hail! all hail! thou radiant sprite, 

Now welcome in to the gates of light, 

And dash from thy brow that penitent tear, 
For none but the happy are habitants here— 
And fled for ever is sorrow to thee, 

For thy bliss is the bliss of eternity. 





THE PASTOR’S STORY. 


Ir was towards the close of a beau- in the hope that the open air might 
tiful evening in autumn, that, return- restore suspended animation; and, 
ing from a visit to a sick neighbour, while the loud cries of the women, as 
my attention was attracted, by loud the beat their breasts, and tore their 
expressions of grief, to a gipsey en- wild floating locks, betrayed the most 
campment that skirted the road-side. extravagant grief, the deep gloom that 

Prompted by a better feeling, I trust, clouded the stern, yet handsome coun- 
than mere curiosity, I approached, and tenances of the men, showed the suf- 
found the whole tribe assembled round ferer to be an object of no common 
a young female, apparently dying. interest. 

They had brought her from the teat, She was, I ascertained, the daughter 
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oftheir chief, the aged patriarch of 
th little tribe, who, in silent agony, 
we bending over his dying child. I 
prifered my assistance, which was 
neher accepted nor declined. As lI 
aproached the sufferer, the last rays 
ofhe setting sun gleamed on a face, 
“ As monumental marble pale,” 


ye formed in Nature’s fairest mould, 
S| was, indeed, exquisitely beautiful, 
yeof an order of beauty totally dis- 
tit from that which characterizes 
the femules of her wandering race, 


« Whose cheek, of ruddy bronze, 
And large black eyes, that flash on you a 
volley 
Of ravs that say a thousand things at once,” 
while they impress the beholder with 
admiration, bespeak a mind and frame 
of equal vigour. 

On the contrary, the fair hair which 
fowed round the pale brow of the 
invalid, the soft blue eve that half 
unclosed beneath its long silken lash, 
and, more than all, the light symme- 
trical form, that now, attenuated by 
sickness, seemed scarce earthly, be- 
spoke her ill-adapted to endure the 
hardships of her wandering lot. 

By the use of restoratives, which, 

my visits to my sick parishioners, I 
carry with me, the sufferer partially 
revived, but only to experience an 
inmediate relapse. 

lentreated the disconsolate father 
to allow his dying child to be removed 
to my parsonage, which was distant 
scarcely a mile. I shall not soon for- 
get the expression of the old man’s 
countenance, as he replied— 

“She is now my only child. Though 
a frail and tender flower, too tender 
to bear the buffet of my sturmy lot, 
she has never deserted me; and now 
that she is blighted shall I resign her ? 
No, let me still wear her in my bosom ; 
ere long, that will be pulseless as her 
own. Through life she was mine—in 
death we will not be divided.” 

& But she still lives,” I rejoined ; 
and will you, froin a selfish affec- 
lion, deprive her of that care and 
udicious treatment which cau alone 
Preserve her? Do you love your 
hild ?” ’ 

“Do I love her?” cried the old 

man; adding, “do I love the light of 
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day—do I love to repay the man who 
has benefited m o I love to be 
avenged on him who has done me 
wrong? Yes; bat more dearly do I 
love my child !”’ 

“Then prove your affection,” } 
added, “* by consulting her safety.” 

The old man was subdued; tears 
coursed each other down his furrowed 
cheeks, as he caught my extended 
hand; and, looking wistfully in my 
face, he replied— 

««T will, I may confide her to you. 
If by your care my child be restored 
to me, how will my old heart thank 
you! If not,’’ and his emotion scarce 
allowed him utterance, “* God’s will 
be done !” 

The preparations for the poor girl’s 
removal were soon completed. A 
rude litter was constructed, and the 
invalid, being placed on it, was borne 
by four men of the company to my 
residence, where she was conducted to 
a chamber, and medical attendance 
procured, 

The motion attending her removal 
had revived her, and as she leaned on 
her father’s breast, and passionately 
returned his caresses, she expressed 
her sense of my attention with a deli- 
cacy and dignity of sentiment that 
would have done honour to the most 
exalted station. 

Her recovery was slow and dubious ; 
yet the care and judicious treatment 
she received were not bestowed in vain. 

We had at length the pleasure of 
hearing her pronounced convalescent, 
and the gratitude of the old gipsey, 
who had been unremitting in his at- 
tendance, knew no bounds. Perhaps 
the most abundant proof that could be 
given of its sincerity, was his con- 
senting to my request that his Rebecca 
might become an inmate of my house. 

* Take her, sir,” said he, when I 
made the proposal; ‘‘ but for your 
eare she had been lost to me for ever. 
My heart is linked to her by the fond- 
est ties, and many a pang will it cost 
me to part with her; but you will 
sometimes allow her poor old father 
to embrace his child?” 

I assured him my door should ever 
be open to the father of,my protegé, 
who from that moment became a 
member of my family. 
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There was little difference between 
her age and that of my eldest girl, 
with whom she was associated in every 
branch of useful and ornamental 
study, to which she applied herself 
with an ardour and success that more 
than equalled our most sanguine ex- 
pectations. Still, in spite of her 
efforts at concealment, there appeared 
in my fair prciegé a dejection of 
spirits that I could attribute to no 
other source than regret at leaving 
the wandering life of her forefathers; 
but it proved otherwise. 

Henry Danville, the son of my 
ae and my own pupil, who had 
een some months absent at the depot 
of his regiment, now returned to his 
native village for a few months, pre- 
vious to his departure abroad. Ere 
he had been an hour arrived, the young 
soldier paid a visit to his preceptor. 

I received him as a son, and intro- 
duced my girls to their former play- 
mate. The meeting was one of de- 
lighted recognition to all parties. 

Rebecca had retired upon the an- 
-nouncement of the stranger; I, how- 
ever, desired her attendance. 

It may here be necessary to remark 
that, for obvious reasons, a profound 
secrecy had been observed relative to 
her birth and parentage. She was 
known to my visitors as an orphan 
friend of my daughters; and as such 
it had been my intention to introduce 
her to Danville. 

I observed the colour fly from Re- 
becca’s cheek as she entered; but 
how was my astonishment heightened 
when Danville, after gazing on her a 
moment, rushed forward, and caught 
her to his bosom. 

The secret was soon explained. 
Before liis departure from home, 
Henry had seen and admired the lovely 
wanderer. A series of secret inter- 
views had terminated in a mutual at- 
tachment, and the departure of Dan- 
ville was followed by the almost 
immediate illness of the too sensitive 
Rebecca. 

Behold me thus placed in a situa- 
tion of peculiar difficulty. The fond 
_ urging me, by every entreaty that 
ove could igspire, to consummate his 
iness—Phe maiden’s speaking eyes 


happ 
uniting in the prayer with an elo- 
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| 
quence, if possible, more Convincing 
than words—and my own inclinatigy 
strongly ae me to compliance 
—yet withheld by the respect and gr. 
titude which I owed to my esteemy/ 
friend Sir Edward Danville. 

Rebecca’s self-devotion relieved ane 
of somewhat of my perplexity. She 
perceived my emotion, and falling: on 
her knees, called on Heaven to witnes 
her vow, that never, without }i 
father’s consent, would she unite he 
fate to that of Danville. 

As there was not the mos¢ remote 
probability that such an expectation 
could ever be realized, the sacrifice 
made by the generous girl, from a te- 
gard for my feelings, wound her more 
closely around my heart, evincing her 
gratitude superior even to love. 

Before he left his native country, 
Henry obtained my permission w 
commence a correspondence with his 
beloved, whom he left with a hope of 
better prospects,—hope, slender a 
ever fed a lover’s passion. 

A few months after his departure, | 
received a letter from Rebecca’s father, 
requesting my immediate presence 
As I apprehended the old man to be 
seriously indisposed, I set off immeti- 
ately fur the appointed place, leaving 
directions for Rebecca to follow. 

As I had apprehended, I found him 
dangerously ill. On my entry, his at 
tendants retiring, left us together. 
was proceeding to offer the consola- 
tions of religion, when interrupted by 
the old man’s passionate exclamation. 

“* Not that!—I need not that!”- 
he cried. “ I have too long been a 
unbeliever to think of wearying Her 
ven with tardy penitence! Let me, 
while yet ’tis in my power, make It 

aration for one misdeed, by an act of 
justice towards mychild. My child! 
—he added, after a momentary strug 
gle with his feelings, “« my child ?—she 
is not mine! too gentle she for one 0 
our rebellious race ! the brooding vul- 
ture gives not birth to the meek an 
trembling dove !” 

I entreated him not to delay com 
municating every particular relative | 
the mysterious affair. 

‘« For several years,” continued thé 
dying man, “ our tribe had been quiet 
ly established in a village in the nort 
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of England, safe in the protection, or 
at least the willing toleration, of the 
lord of the manor, whose kindness we 
repaid by various services. On the 
death of our kind patron, his son, who 
had ever looked upon us with a sus- 
picious eye, succeeded to the estate. 
Many were the oppressions of the new 
proprietor, but we endured them all— 
patiently and humbly endured them. 
Respect for the memory of his father 
taught us to submit without a murmur 
to the injuries of our tyrant. Ere 
long an Opportunity was offered him 
of wreaking on our devoted family his 
ungrounded hate. A deer which had 
broken from his park, had been wor- 
ried by one of our dogs, and fell 
bleeding and exhausted near our cot- 
tages. My son observed it fall, and, 
from a feeling of commiseration for the 
poor animal, with his kuife put an end 
to its sufferings. He was discovered 
by one of the game-keepers, who had 
followed the creature’s track ; and was 
instantly conducted before the squire. 
Vain were my poor boy’s protestations 
of innocence, vain were the tears of 
his mother, vain the entreaties with 
which I sought to move the tyrant. 
hurri prison, from whence, after a 
proces#Which they designated a trial, he 
was removed to perpetual exile. Not 
yet content, the tyrant drove us from 
ourhomes ; but I was avenged. He had 
darkened seven happy hearts—did his 
own blaze the brighter ?—he had dash- 
ed the smile from many an eye—was 
his own the freer from clouding sor- 
rows?—he had torn from me my only 
boy—but I—I taught Atm the woe of 
being childless! I fled—but carried 
with me his child !” 

Overcome by his emotion, the old 
man sunk back on his bed. Ere long, 
however, he added— 

“ That child, { need not tell you, is 
my Rebecca; not the daughter of a 
beggar—an outcast—but the heiress 
to a princely domain.” 

“What is her name?” I breath- 
lessly inquired, for, from a cause 
shortly to be explained, my feelings 
were not less powerfully excited than 
his own. 


He IGE prien, and my boy was 
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The old man drew a packet from 
underneath his pillow, which he pre- 
sented me, adding, ‘* Apprehending I 
might not live to see you, I had pre- 
pared this for your perusal.” 

I tore open the packet, and read the 
confirmation of my suspicions. At 
this moment Rebeeea entered, and I 
clasped to my bosom my niece, my 
brother’s child! 

To render this apparent mystery in- 
telligible to my readers, I must inform 
them that early in life, having by an 
imprudent marriage, (if a union with 
a woman whose only fault was her 
want of fortune, may be termed such,) 
given offence to my relations, I had 
left my native country, and obtained 
the curacy of B , from which I was 
inducted by Sir Edward Danville, 
whose son had been my pupil, to the 
living I at present hold. 

From the time of my departure 1 
had received no intelligence of home, 
as my brother could hold no commu- 
nication with me whatever. I now, 
however, delayed not a moment to 
write him a full account of this provi- 
dential discovery. In a few days I 
had the pleasure to embrace my rela- 
tive, and to present to him his long- 
lost child. 

It may not here be improper to ob- 
serve that the old man, whom I had 
reconciled to my brother, and consol- 
ed with the assurance that our exer- 
tions should be employed to obtain a 
remission of his son’s sentence, re- 
ceived with gratitude my religious in- 
structions and consolations; and died 
in the full hope of pardon, and in 
dependance on Him who in _ the 
“eleventh hour” hath mercy. 

The sequel may be readily conceiv- 
ed. Henry Danville ere long return- 
ed to bis native country, and, with the 
entire approbation of his father, united 
his fate with Rebecca. 

Scareely twelve months have past, 
since I was summoned to answer at 
the font for the son and heir of Sir 
Henry Danville, who, by the death of 
his father, has succeeded to his es- 


tates. 
Cuartes M. 
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LAYS OF THE HEART. 
BY HENRY PLUNKETT, AUTHOR OF ROSALIE, A TALE OF ITALY, 
NO. Il.—THE WORLD’S PUPIL. 


Dost thou live in the light which thy bliss hath cast round thee, 
The halo that springs from thine own innate thought, 

Nor dream of one joy save the chain that hath bound thee, 
Nor lean on one hope save what Nature hath taught? 


Dost thou blend the frank infantine germ of thy feelings 
With no sorrow stricken that feeds on its bloom? 
Thy breast unencinctured with passion’s revealings, 
hy mirth unrestrained by one tincture of gloom ? 


Oh! blest be the heart whose deep sense can thus render 
Its pennon of bliss to the storm of the world— 

Unconstrained in its freedom—unmarked in its splendour— 
To a sunless despair be its drapery furl’d! 


But turn thee away from this rapturous vision— 

Unbind the fair wreath thou hast ’twined for thy brow! 
Is iove still the phantom thou deemest elysian ? 

Is hope the bright dreaming of ecstasy now ? 


Turn away—turn away—read the world’s chilling smile, 
The laugh of the heartless, the sneer of the proud, 
And then ask of thy reason if love be not guile, 
Whilst hope hides its promise in misery’s shroud ? 


Despair hath no blight like the spirit’s own snare, 
hen it lives, loves, and gladdens, for beauty alone ; 
What flow’r but enshrines in its bosom a tare ? 
What music that claims not a wail for its own? 


Mould thy heart to a callous contempt for its pain, 
School thy brow from its bearing, thy lip from its frown, 
The world hath no tribute for sympathy’s fane, 4 
And the rebel but casts his own life-chalice down. 


Not for thee—not for thee—is that sleep-scanty rest 
Which none but the children of care may inherit, 
Not for thee the deep hell of existence unblest, 
The mystical turmoil of passion and spirit. 


Then turn thee away from thine own bosom’s pride, 
From the dang’rous revealment of ill in its birth, 
Be the vestments of nature—of hope—cast aside, 
And then shalt thou purchase—the lore of the earth. 





THE HOME AND FRIENDS OF INFANCY. 


Tue home of Infancy, the scene of every young delight— 

Ah, tell me, is it smiling now, as beautiful and bright 

As when in childhood’s happy hours of innocence mine eye 

Look’d fondly through fhe shadowy elms upon yon summer sky? 
Ah, no—the scene is changed, the cot where first life’s breath I drew, 
With moss-grown roof and desert walls attracts my tearful view ; 
The stream has gush’d away that once so sweetly murmer’d by, 
And every thing is drear around my home of Infancy! 


The friends of Infancy—the loved companions of my play— 

The sharers of each little joy—ah, tell me, where are they ?— 

Oh, some are gone to distant lands, some rove where tempests sweep, 
And some have laid them down to rest in death’s unbroken sleep. 





MUSIC. 


in the present specimen is less entitled to 
commendation than the other department 
of the work ; and we trust that in future 
the Editor will strive to include subjects 
jess familiar to the general subscriber. Of 
the overture of ‘* La Caravanne du Caire,”’ 
by Gretry, we discover a considerable por- 
tion omitted, and the ballad of “I have 
loved thee, Mary Jamieson,” composed for 
the Harmonicon by John Daniel, is nothing 
more than another version (a pretty one, 
we admit), of ** Love’s Young Dream.” 
The Rondo, and the set of Quadrilles, are 
somewhat common-place; and the rest, 
though tolerable, of a less striking cha- 
racter than the well known resources at the 
Editor’s command would lead us to ex- 
pect. However, this is but the first num- 
ber under the new regime, and went eee 
tion of first numbers, notwithstanding the 
praverb that “ new brooms sweep clean,” 
as we can testify, is attended invariablywith 
a difficulty which is scarcely likely to admit 
of abright specimen. We altogether cor- 
dially recommend this work to the attention 
of our fair friends, as being (saving always 
ourown), perhaps the most sensible and 
the cheapest that issues monthly from the 
press. 

Wk'S WHAT THEY CA’ A BONNY Lap. Sung 
by Miss Pearson ; written by John Mayne, 
Esq.; composed by Chas. H. Purday.— 
Londaw: Zenas T. Purday, Holborn. 

Mr. Parday, in the composition of Scottish 
Ballads, ds very successful. His present 
production is equally meritorious with that 
of “On wi’ the Tartan,” of which we 
made such favourable mention in our last. 
itis now singing at Drury-lane with effect 
in Rob Roy, and appears likely to become 
extremely popular. 

THECELEBRATED SPANISH PATRIOTIC SONG. 
Translated by Major Morris ; composed by 

_C Rogers. London: Zenas T. Putday. 
'his is another beantiful and effective song, 
and by the lovers of liberty will be highly 
prized. Mr, Rogers’s name is new to us, 
but we are so much satisfied with his per- 
formance on this occasion, that we hope to 
meet with it again in a similar way. 

SONGS FOR THE GRAVE AND Gay. The 
Poetry written, and Melodies selected by 
Thos. Haynes Bayly, Esq. London: 
2T.Purday, ~~ 

We have kindly been permitted a sight 

and hasty trial of this charming volume be- 

lore itis published, but at a period in the 
month too late for us ta do justice to its 
merits by a lengthened notice ; we must, 
therefore, content ourselves with a delay 
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till our next, when we certainly shall more 
fully canvass them. We will new only 
premise that many of the melodies are 
vastly to our taste ; and with regard to the 
poetry, if the name of the admired writer 
be not, with the. most fastidious, sufficient 
guarantee for taste and feeling, we will 
refer them to the extract we gave in our 
last, and to ‘‘ There is not one Familiar 
Face,” in the present number. We have 
placed them in the early division of our 
work, since, as the book will not be pre- 
sented to the public for some days to come, 
they bear with them all the value of ori- 
ginality. 

We have lately made a portion of an 
audience during the performances of Messrs, 
Fischer, Schweitzer, Laufer, and Daburger, 
the Singers of the Alps, at the Atheneum 
Rooms, in St. James's street, and we are 
ready to testify our belief that they are as 
they profess themselves, really Styrian 
Peasants ; and not, as inthe case of the 
Bohemian Brothers, mereimpostors They 
are attired in the dress of their country, 
and entertain their hearers with a variety 
of their favourite airs, which are all in the 
three-fourth time, and possess great same- 
ness and little merit. The falsettos of 
Messrs. Fischer and Schweitzer are strik- 
ing, being remarkably clear and of great 
compass ; but a laboured effort at effect, 
(and doubtless, by the singers, considered 
an exhibition of great taste,) produced a 
result which to English ears is hardly 
agreeable. They accompany themselves on 
two guitars, and what is termed a zitter, a 
tinkling instrument that reminded us much 
of a species of musical cart, which our 
taste in the nursery, many years back, led 
us to consider as the perfection of melody. 
The quartets are poor and *‘ thin,” exhi- 
biting a great deficiency of harmony. Oue 
of these musicians whistles an air with va- 
riations, but there is nothing striking in his 
performance, and his tones are of so-so 
quality. The most attractive portion of 
the entertainment is a performance by Mr. 
Daburger on several Jews’ harps, which is 
really very clever. We never remember to 
have heard these instruments to so great 
an advantage, and were surprised to find 
they were apparently of the ordinary con- 
struction. The room was fully attended, 
and the performers warmly received. 


We have been much delighted lately by 
the exhibition of the Aolophon, te new 
musical instrument constructed by Mr. 


Chappell, of Bond-street. It is formed on 
the principle of the mouth Eolina, but in 
sbape and size similar to a cabiuet piano of 
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six octaves, The sound arises from the 
vibration occasioned by the propulsion ofair, 
by bellows, through metallic springs of va- 
rious sizes ; and as, from the beautiful con- 
struction of these springs, they cannot be 
impaired through friction, this instrument 
has the striking property of never becoming 
out of tune. The tones are extremely beau- 
tiful, posssesing a compass equal to a 
chamber organ of much larger dimensions, 
and a striking similarity to the flute, cla- 
rionet, oboe, bassoon, or the violoncello, 
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at the performer’s pleasure. We were jp. 
formed, indeed, that it has repeatedly been 
adopted in small orchestras as a substitut. 
for several of these instruments, As an ap. 
companiment to the pianoforte, it is very 
effective. We would recommend our Lo. 
don readers to accept of Mr. Chappell’s jy. 
vitation to hear it any day from two tp 
five o'clock, and we are convinced the time 
bestowed on such a purpose will scarcely 
fail to be productive of satisfaction. 





Che Drama. 


We scarcely remember a month in which 
less of novelty has been produced in the 
dramatic way, nor one during the whole of 
which all of the theatres have been more 
fully attended. At Drury Lane no new 
piece has been brought forward, the grand 
source of attraction there having been 
Werner, (in which the performers have 
become matured in their respective parts, 
and now play with increased spirit,) The 
School for Scandal, Rob Roy, The Brigand, 
and one or two other favourite dramas, 
together nightly with the Pantomime, 
which appears to continue highly attrac- 
tive. Stanfield’s Diorama, which was got 
up in a very short space of time, has, since 
our last notice, been touched up by the 
artist, and considerably improved; but 
unfortunately, through the awkward ma- 
neeuveriny of the scene-shifter, the effect of 
many beautiful portions of it is entirely 
destroyed. We have, night after night, ob- 
served the most striking feature of the 
exhibition, namely, the moonlight scene, 
entirely hid from the audience by a portion 
of moving rock in the foreground, evi- 
dently out of place. This should be cor- 
rected. Kean is advertised once more to 
appear, and will make his first bow, on the 
day of our publication, in his old and 
favourite part of Richard III. This ac- 
cession to the tragic force at this house 
will render it very effective. We may now 
hope to be gratified with the united efforts 
of Kean, Macready, Wallack, and Cooper 
in the same play. Various novelties are 
in active preparation. 

At Covent Gaxprn, Miss Inverarity 
seems to be the great magnet of attraction, 
and the representation of Cinderella is 
invariably attended by crowded audiences. 
She is evidently improved since her first 
appearance, and, with good sense, appears 
to bear in mind that she may possibly yet 
be enabled to accomplish more. Each 
repetition of the part appears to bring with 
it an accession of confidence, and a propor- 


tionate increased attention to the correction 
of the many little points yet to be sy. 
mounted. Her acting is wonderfully im- 
proved, and we doubt not ere long to find 
her all that could, as an operatic peiformer, 
in this respect, be looked for. Mr. Wilso 
has, unfortunately, been suffering from 
severe indisposition, and on Friday his 
place was supplied by Mr. Hunt, who, in 
comparison, is but a sad brawler. We 
often detected him out of tune, and bis 
delivery and gait were to us altogether fu 
from agreeable. Mr, Wilson’s absence has 
also delayed the production of a new 
musical piece by Bishop, advertised for 
the 27th ult. and of which report speaks 
highly. Miss Kemble has, since our |ast, 
enacted repeatedly, with great success 
Bianca, in Milman’s tragedy of Fasio, ani 
considerably added to her already esta- 
blished fame, by the passion and judgment 
she has displayed. Amidst the dear 
which there exists at present of female e- 
cellence in the tragic walk of the drama, it 
is truly gratifying to find that Miss Kembie, 
young as she is, has been able to makew 
good a stand in the assumption of che 
racters of the loftiest rank, and still mor 
so, that we are enabled to discover in eat 
new one she selects a still nearer approat) 
to that degree of excellence, at which, W 
doubt not, time will enable her, unsu- 
passed, to arrive. We are not blue 
critics, and will not, after the adulator 
fashion of some of our contemporaries, 
state that she is now faultless. On tl 
contrary, we could point out many ma 
nerisms and defects in her acting 
deportment generally which we could wit 
avoided. There is still observable # 
occasional monotony of tone, an wile 
tural attitude, and a forced aim ate 
fect, which tends to detroy the delusio 
she wou!d fain impart to her auditors 
and which makes us still feel that * 
is but acting instead of embodying ™ 
natural reality, as it were, of the part s* 
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is sustaining ; and judging from the man- 
ner in which she has performed many of 
her characters, we should say she has yet 
much to accomplish in the way of study. 
Her best parts are those in which the 
strongest passions are evinced; but the less 
declamatory qualities, such as tenderness 
and gentle pathos, find in her hands, at pre- 
sent, an indifferent representative. Where 
strong excitement and desperate and pow- 
erful energies are called forth, she is all 
that we could wish ; but it is difficult to re- 
concile many of her delineations of endear- 
ing tenderness. They appear, for the most 
part, too palpably artificial and unnatural. 
There is one difficulty Miss Kemble has 
had to encounter, which ought not, for the 
honour of the drama, to have fallen to her 
lot. We allude to the wretched manner in 
which she has been supported on the stage. 
It is somewhat too much to expect that a 
young lady shall come forth to make her 
debut in a theatre, one of the first in the 
world, and on the instant to be found of 
the highest rank in it—and yet this is the 
case, or nearly so, with Miss Kemble ; for 
with the exception of her own father, who, 
from feelings of delicacy, has repeatedly 
given up the first parts to others, she has 
been surrounded by those who, far from ex- 
citing an inspiration (which the more as a 
delusion in the scene is created, the more 
surely will be imparted to all concerned), 
have constantly marred not only the inten- 
tions of their author, but destroyed the 
effect Miss Kemble’s performances would 
otherwise have produced. Performers, good 
in their way, have been ‘thrust into parts 
forwhich they are entirely unfit. Abbot 
as Komeo--drivelling and footboy-like— 
Ward as Jaffier—the gentle, affectionate, 
mild-spoken husband—rough, boisterous, 
and possessing lungs of the most Stentorian 
quality we ever remember to have listened 
to. These are not the qualities which could 
assist her in her arduous trial—but on the 
contrary, these, as must be admitted, are 
the blemishes and difficulties, which, amidst 
others, Miss Kemble has had addition- 
ally to encounter, and which luckily her ta- 
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lents have enabled lier greatly to overcome. 
As in private life, we are apt to acquire the 
manners, style, and peculiarities of those 
with whom we associate, so is it on the 
stage. We remember once to have remark- 
ed the striking features, Miss Phillips, to- 
wards the conclusion of a season, had bor- 
rowed from Young; and we found Cooper 
also very tolerably imitating Kean. Miss 
Kemble has no such excellence to borrow 
from, but is called upon to exercise a more 
than severe caution to avoid picking up the 
defects of others. In the days of Mrs, 
Siddons and Miss O’Neil, ail was as it 
could be wished—talent was supported by 
talent, and a species of inspiration was 
imparted from one performer to another in 
the most effective manner; and the result 
was a faultless representation. Mr. Warde, 
as Fazio, was, as usual, coarse and noisy, 
and oftentimes very ludicrous where he 
ought to have been serious. Mr. Kemble 
should have played the part. 

At the Surrey a new piece has been 
produced, entitled, Zamor the Mexican, in 
which Mr. H. Kemble made his first ap- 
pearance for several seasons. It Was 
highly applauded. A new piece has algo 
been produced at the Copeurc, from the 
well-known pen of Mr. T. Dibdin, of which 
favourable mention may be made. 

At the O_ympic, with the joint attrac- 
tion of Miss Foote, Mrs. Glover and her- 
self, Madame Vestris has been lucky 
enough to boust, every night since her 
opening, of ‘‘ overflowing houses.”” Several 
light pieces have been got up here, which 
are no more than old acquaintances with 
new names. This is a specious deception, 
against which we make bold to complain, 
There have been two exceptions, however, 
to this system, which we are bound to 
notice; the first an extremely amusing 
burlesque, entitled Olympic Revels, in 
which the fair manager delights us by ber 
singing some amusing parodies on various 
popular airs ; and the second, an interlude 
of a superior character, entitled The Gre- 
nadier, which has been very successful. 





FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE, CHITCHAT, &c. 


Tate Majesties are still at Brighton, 
but intend quitting that town for Windsor 
on the 26th inst. where they purpose to 
remain for some months, with the excep- 
lion of occasional short visits to the metro- 
polis. Both are, we rejoice to add, in the 


enjoyment of excellent health. Long may 
this blessing be continued them ! 

(he ensuing season is expected to be 
unusually gay. ‘The Queen will hold 
drawing-rooms on the 24th of February, on 


the 10th and 24th of March, on the 14th 
and 28th of April, and on the 12th, 26th, 
and 28th of May, at which all ladies are to 
appear in dresses of British manufacture. 
The frequent recurrence of these splendid 
fetes will, it is hoped, obviate the inconve- 
nience of that crowding and jostling which 
we havé often witnessed with so much 
pain, and of which our fair friends com- 
plain so loudly. His Majesty will hold 
levees on the 23d of February, and on 
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every succeeding Weduesday till further 
notice. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Princess 
Victoria and the Duchess of Kent, visited 
Covent Garden Theatre on Saturday week, 
and appeared highly delighted with the 
performances. The opera of Cinderella, 
and the Pantomime, composed the amuse- 
ments of the evening. 

Since their Majesties’ arrival at Brighton 
that town has been one continued scene of 
bustle and gaiety. All ranks appear to vie 
with each other in proofs of loyalty and 
attachment to our beloved monarch and his 
illustrious partner. 

Parliament will resume its duties on the 
4th inst. It is said that Earl Grey will 
state his views and intentions on the sub- 
ject of reform, and then dissolve the House, 
in order to give the public an opportunity, 
in the return of their representatives, either 
of rejecting or of supporting the measures 
proposed, 

Mr. Mackenzie, the author of ‘‘ The Man 
of Feeling,”’ and other works, died in Edin- 
burgh last month. 

The Duchess de Berri and her children 
are at present at Holyrood House on a visit 
to the ex-King of France. Her Royal 
Highness intends to return to London in 
March, where she will remain in the ut- 
most privacy. During her provincial tour 
she was splendidly entertained, by the Duke 
of Devonshire. at Chatsworth. 

The intentions expressed in the dedica- 
tion of a contemporary, to “ raise’’ the 
female mind to its proper level, are abso- 
lutely impertinent. We of the “ Museum” 
regard it with more liberality—we look 
upon it as already placed in “a scale of 
inte.lect co-equal with that of man.” But 
even if it were not so, with all due sub- 
mission, we doubt the power of our contem- 
porary to effect his purpose. A little 
shivering, blue-nosed, cross legged tailor’s 
apprentice, whose elbows and knees were 
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on the look-out for fresh situations, was 1. 
cently charged at Bow Street Police. Offic. 
with attempting to bring about a revolution | 
The application we leave to the readers of 
the work in question. 

The young lady (formerly Miss Turner) 
whose abduction by Edward Gibbon Wake. 
fieid created so great a sensation some years 
ago, and who was subsequently united 
T. Legh, Esq. M.P. died last month. 

Aptcaips.—There is sometimes much 
“in a name.” ‘he name of our present 
Queen, Adelaide, is of Saxon origin, and 
signifies “ a noble wife ;—one of a generous 
spirit.” 

Amelia Opie is at Paris, and a constant 
visitor at the svirées of General Lafayette, 
where this celebrated female always ap. 
pears in the simple garb of a rigid Quaker. 
ess, forming a striking contrast to the gay 
attire of the Parisian ladies. 

‘There will be four eclipses this year, viz, 
two of the sun and two of the moon, 
Those of the former occur on February 1? 
and August 7, and will be invisible a 
Greenwich; and of the latter on February 
26, (partly visible,) and on August 4%, 
which will be invisible, 

We learn that Mrs. Booth, author of the 
“ Analytical Dictionary,” has a work in 
the press on “Ihe Principles of English 
Composition.” 

We cannot too strongly recommend to 
our fair readers, at a season of inclemency 
like the present, the support of the West 
London Institution, founded, as the ad- 
vertisement in the present number sets 
forth, ‘‘for the relief of the unemployed 
and industrious poor.”’ Surely we need not 
yo further than point to the illustrious 
patronesses of the society for the sincenty 
of its principles, and remind them that 
Charity, like her sister, Mercy, ‘ blesseth 
him that gives, as well as bim that 
ceives.”’ 





THE MIRROR 

WALKING DRESS. 
A press composed of claret-coloured 
gros de Naples ; the corsage, made up to the 


throat, sets close to the shape, and is | 


finished round the top by four scallops of 
the same material, corded with satin. 
Sleeve a@ la Medicis ; the cuff is scalloped 
to correspond with the bust. A rouleau of 
the fur of the grey squirre! goes reund the 

er of the dress. The hat is of green 
velvet; the crown, which is of the melon 
form, is partially covered by a drapery of 
the same material, and adorned by five 
ostrich feathers, white tipped with green ; 
they are placed in different directions. The 


OF FASHION. 
muff and boa tippet are of the fur of the 
grey squirrel. 

MORNING DRESS. 

A dress composed of rose-coloured gre 
des Indes ; corsage of a three-quarter height, 
and to fasten behind, ‘he upper partof 
the sleeve is excessively full, the lower part 
sets close to the arm, anc is ornamented # 
the wrist with a rich, but very light, black 
silk trimming, disposed @ /a Chevalier 
Apron of dark-green gros de Naples, made 
with braces, which cross in drapery folds, 
and are ornamented with epaulettes. Tbe 
apron is trimmed with satin points to 0% 
respond in colour; they are headed by* 





THE HOME AND FRIENDS OF INFANCY. 


And some there are to rank and fame by fortune raised, who now 
Turi from the friends of earlier years with coldly scornful brow— 
And this is all that Time has left, all that remains to me 

Of childhood’s happy hours, the home, and friends of Infancy ! 


Cuarurs M. 





A TALE OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION, 
BY MRS. HOFLAND. 
The course of true love never did run smooth.— Shakspeare. 


Asout nine in the evening of De- 
cember 10th, in 1688, a light boat shot 
across the Thames towards a house in 
Privy Gardens, from whence one faint 
ray of light alone proceeded, which 
after atime descending, was at length 
visible ina little Gazeloo in the garden, 
where it remained stationary, as a 
siar to guide the adventurer, against 
whom a heavy sleet and a keen wind 
were directed. 

The young boatman, throwing back 
his wet cloak from a graceful and agile 
form, stepped mapa cna | forward, 
eager to see one to whom he had been 
fondly attached from very infancy — 
and who that beheld the Lady Ger- 


trude, (youngest daughter of the Earl 
of Danby,) as she stood in all the 
bloom of eighteen, shading the light 


with taper fingers, and throwing 
forwar@her finely-formed head, from 
whencesdescended innuinerable ring- 
lets, could wonder that she was be- 
loved even with romantic ardour? 

“ Gertrude, my own Gertrude, I can 
never thank you enough for this kind- 
ness—but are we safe?” 

“My aunt is aged and already re- 
tired to rest—my father is gone to the 
Prince of Orange, at Exeter—my bro- 
ther was already there.” 

“ Of course—my Lord Dunblaine’s 
face has been long better known at the 
Hague than in his own court,” 

“It is our grief, our bitter grief, 
Henry, that on these matters our pa- 
rents differ so widely ; but do not allow 
the few stolen moments we may now 
devote to each other, to be sullied by 
political dissensions.” 

“And are not these dissensions the 
cause of our sorrow, our disunion? 
what else has rendered our meeting 
clandestine, our love a sin? Time was, 
when Lord Danby had no dearer 
friend than Sir Hugh Paulett, and who, 


in all his troubles, stood by him more 
faithfully ? But all is changed now, all 
forgoteen ; and we are the victims of 
party feud, of disloyalty, and—” 

“‘Of patriotism and honour, say 
rather. The king who seeks to ruin 
his country can be no longer king, and 
I am certain that—” 

“ Dear Lady Gertrude, I too have 
my certainties; loyalty and devotion 
to his sovereign are the duties of a 
gentleman, and must be those ef a 
Paulett. Yet I approve not the king’s 
conduct, I lament it sincerely; but I 
have within these ten minutes seen a 
sight that would move even your father, 
with all his prejudices, to pity, and, 
I should think, forgiveness. Gertrude ! 
the queen is now standing within a 
little distance—alone, exposed to the 
wind and rain, holding the young 
prince in her arms. She has come 
evidently in haste, for she wears only 
a light cloak, and has no clothing 
fitted for the season.”’ 

** Good Heavens! this is indeed a 
change ; can we assist her? shall we go 
to her?” 

“Oh! no, no, she is doubtless 
waiting for some particular purpose, 
and indeed I thought a coach approach- 
ed her. Ah! how severe must be the 
mental sufferings which could render 
her so lost to those which were with- 
out. The contemplation of them 
would obliterate all memory of her 
errors, were they ten times greater 
than what her enemies allege they 
are.” 

‘When I was in Devonshire last 

ear, I witnessed such sufferings, I 
eard of such horrors, Henry, as will 
not be easily forgotten. I pity the 
ueen, but I neither forget Mrs. 
srant’s death nor Lady Lisle’s. The 
sins of those legal murders were 
enough to bring down vengeance on 
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the land; and from this very place 
did I not behold seven venerable 
bishops go forth as prisoners, and—”’ 

** True! but they are now free ; the 
king—but we will not speak of him— 
we will not quarrel.”’ 

** Yet you will abide by him ?”’ 

‘* I will never forsake my father ; he 
has only me, and I have only him, since 
my dear mother is no more. I mean 
astorelationship ; you—you, Gertrude, 
must know that you are more to me 
than the whole world beside; but 
would you that I should abandon him ?” 

* Not for an empire, Henry. I love 
him, dearly love him, and if he would 
hear reason—”’ 

** Reason !—both sides talk of rea- 
son, yet both forget its dictates, and 
both place their ban on that passion 
which they encouraged, till it became 
one with our very being. Gertrude! 
you will not (at least) be given to 
another? To ask your promise on this 
point, I have thus ventured to subject 
you to false surmises, and perhaps re- 
proach.” 

** You have my promise, Henry, but 
I wonder that you required it—come 


honour or disgrace, come life or 


death, Iam yours only. But be silent, 
wait patiently for happier times.” 

As the lovely girl spoke, she looked 
herself the very virtue she recommend- 
ed, for silent tears ran down her 
cheeks, even as she faintly smiled the 
hope she could not give in words. 
Alas! patience is rarely man’s attri- 
bute, especially in youth ; and the dot- 
ing lover, the dutiful son, found in the 
commotion of his eager spirit, power 
to endure, contrive, achieve, but not 
to wait. Rash wishes and projects, 
stormy grief, and melting tenderness, 
not less sorrowful, succeeded, and it 
was with difficulty that Gertrude’s 
gentle firmness and modest endear- 
ments could allay the anguish which 
she so deeply shared. | 

‘They parted: as the last faint splash- 
ing of his oar was heard, it fell on her 
ear like the knell of death, for it seem- 
ed to prophecy his eternal departure ; 
his looks and his words past in review 
before her, and forgetful of all exter- 
nal circumstances, she continued ex- 
posed to the midnight breeze, until 
some sounds from within the mansion 
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reminded her of the necessity for 
flight, and by the least frequentej 
stairs she repaired to her own apan. 
ment. 

Every day was now ripe with affair 
of the utmost importance, and no on. 
listened to the recital with more any. 
iety than the young Lady Gertrude 
although she no longer appeared to 
engage in the party to which her father 
was so entirely devoted. When she 
heard that the king had fled, she jp. 
quired with a blush who had accoy- 
panied him; when he returned, and 
was received with acclamatiuns, he 
heart palpitated with joy, in the ide 
that he was accompanied by her lover; 
but neither then nor upon his final de. 
parture did she learn how Sir Hugh 
and his son were situated. : 

Great changes succeeded—a new 
king and a fair queen were establish- 
ed on the throne, and nothing could 
exceed the peculiar regard displayed 
by the latter for the lovely daughter 
of her staunchest friend. In every 
drawing-room, and in every gala, the 
Lady Gertrude shone conspicuous in 
beauty as in favour; but her cheek 
grew pale, her fair round arm became 
attenuated—she was evidently ab- 
stracted and dejected, she smilgd with- 
out pleasure, andsuppressed hersorrow 
though she could not subdue Jf. 

The Earl of Danby, busy as he wasin 
the world, yet loved his children foné- 
ly, more especially his youngest hope, 
He tried to engage her in convers 
tion, but to this she was evidently w- 
equal—he then hoped that one © 
young might be amused by the hon- 
age paid to her charms, and the dis- 
tinctions showered on her family. 1 
the first she was indifferent, for in ber 
love had conquered vanity; the second 
pleased her, because she loved them 
all most truly. After a time her fe 
ther also hoped to see her ambitiou 
for her own aggrandizement, seeil 
that the young Duke of Bedford pail 
her the most marked attention. This 
circumstance could but be pleasing © 
the earl, who hoped that a similal 
title was about to be conferred on hiv 
self, but he soon perceived that be 
trude’s thoughts were far away, with 
the proscribed and the wanderitg; 
with friends whom he had forgotie® 
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but whom she never ceased to remem- 
regret. 
oe was successful, and he 
could therefore afford to be generous ; 
he now spoke of Sir Hugh, and per- 
ceived that his daughter listened with 
interest ; he added the name of his son, 
and she blushed. Of Henry he spoke 
highly, maintaining that his feelings 
were just, his honour untainted, and 
his principles truly British ; and tears, 
fond grateful tears, glistened in the 
eves of his Gertrude: she flung herself 
into his arms, and besought him to 
iell her what had become of Henry? 

« Both Sir Hugh and his son are 
proscribed, and if taken would be pu- 
nished as traitors. But—”’ 

The Spartan 2f was not more im- 
portant than that but : Gertrude’s eyes 
eagerly demanded its explanation ; in 
another moment she was kneeling for 
it, with silent but irrepressible emo- 
tion visible in every feature. 

« But in such a case I would strain 
my power to the utmost for your 
Henry, my child.” 

«“ Your Henry!” the words seemed 
to give her new life, yet the herald of 
death could have produced no stronger 
effect; she fainted, was carried to her 
couch, and for some days remained in 
ahigh fever, yet maintained that she 
was recovering rapidly. In another 
week she was sent by her physicians to 
Devonshire, with the aunt who resided 
there, and to whom she had been a 
frequent visitant. 

In the meantime, the still more 
wretched lover had, with his father, 
followed the self-exiled monarch: to 
France, where all that he saw of the 
country and the court disgusted him 
with the laws, religion, government, 
and manners, as they then existed, and 
made him dread for his own country 
any approximation to such despotism 
and bigotry as he witnessed. His 
feelings, as an Englishman, revolted 
from the cause in which he was em- 
barked ; but, as a son, he remained not 
only attached to his father’s person, 
but carefully concealed his disapproba- 
hon of many passing circumstances, 
lest the knowledge of his feelings 
should add to the many difficulties 
which Sir Hugh experienced in his 
present situation. He deemed it the 
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more necessary to conceal his opi- 
nions, because he was aware that his 
father, (blinded by his own zeal,) 
would not allow cheat to arise from 
convinced judgment, but for the ardent 
attachment he felt for Lady Gertrude. 
He had thus the distress of being a 
partizan without enthusiasm, a lover 
without hope—his affections were 
blighted, yet his conscience was not 
satisfied. 

Under these circumstances of per- 
sonal discontent, the unhappy young 
man had the mortification of learning, 
that his father, as a Protestant, was 
deemed by the bigoted James only 
half a friend, and that a devotedness 
to his service, by which he had sacri- 
ficed a noble estate, an untainted 
name, and risked two valuable lives, 
was held insufficient, until the reli- 
gion, more dear than life, was also 
renounced. This concession, most 
happily, was withheld ; in consequence 
of which, though a commission was 
given to the father in the army of 
James I]. now embarking for Ireland, 
none was assigned to his son, who 
merely accompanied his parent as an 
attendant. 

Had Henry Paulett been himself 
engaged in warfare, his natural cou- 
rage, and the ardour of spirit una- 
voidably engendered by actual combat, 
would probably have rendered him 
blind to those more peculiar features 
and errors which marked the conduct 
of the French general in the siege of 
Londonderry, in which his father was 
engaged. As a spectator, he abhorred 
the cruelties and injustice practised 
against the Protestants of that un- 
happy district, and was led by every 
circumstance to despise the character, 
and execrate the conduct, of the abdi- 
cated monarch, as permitting tacitly 
of those he commanded 
when most reprehensible, yet shield- 
ing himself by his own residence at 
Dublin from the condemnation which 
attached to them. A thousand times 
did he wish himse!f in the ranks of the 
opposing army, and, doubtless, re- 
member also that in that place his be- 
loved Gertrude would have beheld him 
with pride and joy; yet never did he 
permit his parent to witness his indig- 
nation or his sorrow. 
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In order still more to distress the 
starving defenders of Londonderry, 
the French general caused search to 
be made for Protestants in the sur- 
rounding country ; and these wretched 
persons, whatever their sex, age, or 
condition, were stripped by this repre- 
sentative of a polished nation and a 
British sovereign, and driven as beasts 
to slaughter under the walls of the 
famishing city. This conduct alien- 
ated the heart of Sir Hugh from the 
party with whom he had embarked, as 
completely as it awoke the indignation 
of his son; but it was in vain that he 
lifted his single voice against it, he 
being considered already unworthy of 
trust; yet, impelled by a sense of 
honour, he would not desert the field. 
When Londonderry was relieved, it 
will be remembered that the garrison 
and the famished inhabitants sallied 
out on their remorseless assailants, 
with the courage awakened by such 
unnatural and aggravated wrongs, and 
turned the fortune of the day against 
James If. At this time Sir Hugh 
Paulett received so many dangerous 
wounds that he was borne to his tent 
without hopes of recovery. His af- 
flicted son received him with enrotions 
far different to him who glories in the 
cause while he weeps for the effect— 
his bleeding father was sacrificed to a 
cause he deprecated, and for a man 
whom he despised. 

Sir Hugh felt that for him but little 
of life remained, but he earnestly 
urged his son to procure the means, if 

ossible, of transporting him to Eng- 
and, that his bones might repose in 
the land he loved, and which he sin- 
cerely lamented that he had left on so 
unworthy an errand. By the sale of 
his last jewel, Henry procured a boat, 
manned by a fisherman and his son, 
who, in the present season, engaged 
to effect a landing on the Welsh coast. 
The wounded man was pillowed on the 
bosom of his son, and supported in 
his arms, and he lived long enough to 
see the shore to which his heart’s 
longings were addressed—to “ bless 
his Henry,” and he would have added 
«+ Gertrude,” but the word died on the 
dying lip. 

Scarcely were the eyes of the de- 
parted closed, when a sumwmer storm 
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came on, and the grief of the unh 
youth was suspended by his fears ley 
the precious clay should be torn frog 
him by the rude element they con. 
tended with. They were at last 4 
on a rock crowned by a castle, the 
inhabitants of which rescued they 
from a terrific situation, carefully 
nourished, and assured them that the: 
should be permitted to bury the dead 
in peace and honour, within the walls 
which, like most other fortresses, ons. 
tained a chapel, and supported a chap. 
lain. 

At the appointed hour on the fol. 
lowing evening the domestic servants 
attended, each bearing a torch, and the 
deceased baronet was placed in the 
house ‘‘ appointed for all living” not 
only with propriety, but sympathy, 
Considering the apparent size of the 
castle, the attendance was numerous, 
and several females were present of 
apparent rank. Henry had neither 
announced his name nor been required 
to give it—the times were critical, and 
since many concealed their opinions, 
it was probable that many concealed 
their rank also; but the feelings of our 
common nature, in the hour of affic. 
tion, and the wants of our hearts a 
such times, are understood by all; 
and our unhappy lover felt they were 
so here. 

Twice, as he knelt by the grave, a 
soft sigh had arisen on his ear, which 
might be said to “ startle him from 
his propriety;’”’ for it came over his 
senses so sweetly, so tenderly, it could 
only have been breathed by one who 
must yet be far away—one, whow, 
however dear, “‘ it was wrong at such 
a moment to think of;’’ yet, ere he 
rose from his knees, he listened for 
that sigh again. 

It came—it was accompanied bya 
lowly-uttered prayer for ‘“ the be 
reaved son!” ‘ Surely, the voice was 
Gertrude’s!” he faintly whispered. 
Yet the thing was impossible; and 
after the storm he had encountered, 
the sorrow he had suffered, was it not 
probable that his mind was bewildered, 
and might deceive him? 

He retired—the female party had 
been veiled, and were departed—the 
chamber of the preceding night was 
again opened to him, but it was long 
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cre he sought for the rest it offered. 
Months of turmoil, anxiety, disap- 
pointment, vexation, and sorrow, had 

assed over him—he had been busy 
and wretched, care-worn, afflicted ; 
but he now felt that the deep-seated 
attachment—the ardent —— 
love, which gives life its life, had yet 
in his wearied bosom survived all other 
feelings ; and whilst it frequently in- 
flicted the acutest pangs of sorrow, it 
vet cherished a power to console and 
revivify the heart. Despite the dan- 
gers and afflictions of his present situ- 
ation as a proscribed subject and a 
bereaved son, there was now.daylight 
in the dungeon of his soul. His ima- 
gination reverted to the beauty, his 
judgment dwelt on the virtues, of his 
beloved; and every look, word, and 
even tone, rose to his memory as a 
consolation. Often had he exclaimed, 
“J shall never see her more! Her 
gentle nature will sink before opposi- 
tion; and whilst my head is seen on 
the walls of the Tower, her brow may 
wear aducal coronet!’’ But this night 
his weary spirit bathed in that elysian 
dew, which is granted to the conflict- 
ing lover. 

Henry slept as he had seldom slept 
of late, and knew not the hour, when 
a venerable man entered his turret 
chamber, and in direct terms, but 
with a kindly air, inquired the name 
of the person interred in his castle, 
and his own relation towards him ? 

The dream of the last night vanish- 
ed, and a terrible alternative was pre- 
sented to his contemplation; never- 
theless, the idea was uppermost that 
he had a friend at least beneath those 
walls, and that if instant imprison- 
ment should be the consequence of 
his confession, he might still experi- 
ence some good offices. He replied, 
therefore, promptly and. truly; but 
thought it right to add that he had 
taken no part in the late warfare, and 
held himself to be a free man. 

“Yet I ween,” said the stranger, 
“that there are few places you could 
at present enter, where you would not 
be a suspected one. 1 therefore coun- 
sel yoy, Sir Henry, to remain some 
days where you are, and where I en- 
Sure your safety. Parry Powis’s word 
may be relied on: meantime, he will 
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use his endeavours to procure you, 
from court, a regular pardon,” 

The benevolent smile with which 
these words were accompanied again 
reassured him, and awoke the belief 
that Lady Gertrude was indeed in the 
castle. He ventured eagerly, but 
most respectfully, to seize the old 
man’s hand, and after warmly thank- 
ing him, added, “Oh! sir, you knew 
me before I spoke! I have a friend 
in this hospitable mansion —have I 
not?” 

“You have: that friend beheld the 
face of the corpse, and wept over it. 
Hence I became interested for you; 
and your manly declaration has cons 
firmed me in the wish to serve you. 
I will do my best, and the daughter of 
the Duke of Leeds will unite in my 
request.” 

Henry relinquished the hand he had 
grasped so fervently ; the request ho- 
vering on his lips to be permitted, if 
but for a moment, to behold his Ger- 
trude, was suddenly checked, and his 
hopes crushed ere they blossomed: 
before he recovered his surprise, his 
visitor was gone. 

Surely, Gertrude’s sigh and Ger- 
trude’s prayer had met his ear! Yet 
another might feel compassion, and in 
her benevolence exert that power 
which could alone restore him to Ger- 
trude! By degrees a new ray of light 
broke on him: he had never known a 
duke so designated—it was probable 
the powerful Earl of Danby was thus 
exalted. Why, then, was his daugh- 
ter banished here? Surely she had 
not so soon forgotten her vow! And 
yet, if she were married—and mayha 
to that old man’s son, for the Powis’s 
were a powerful and ancient family— 
would it not be natural for her to 
speak of him as a friend, to avoid see- 
ing him, and most anxiously facilitate 
his pardon, as the only reparation she 
could make him? 

In the turmoil of his busy thoughts, 
time passed. He was sensible that he 


was virtually a prisoner, and from the 
domestics he could gain no informa- 
tion, since all who now attended to 
him spuke only their own language. 
Only once in the course of the follow- 
ing week had the master of the man- 
sion called on him, and he then wore 


) 
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a sorrowful look, and uttered only 
common-place remarks on the neces- 
sity in the young to repress too flatter- 
ing expectation. 

In two days more he entered cheer- 
fully, bringing full credentials of for- 
giveness, and even a kind letter from 
his former friend, which having read, 
the bearer said— 

‘And now! may take you to the 
Lady Gertrude’s presence. As a pro- 
scribed man I could not in my house 
admit you. Follow me.” 

“Then it was my Gertrude—my 
own aflianced Gertrude! And she is 
not married?” 

“‘Not married, certainly; never- 
theless—” 

“If she has forgotten me—if they 
have compelled her to—” 

“ Young man, be patient; Gertrude 
has loved you too well, and mourned 
for you too much. She is ill, very 
il} 1” 

Alas! he found her stretched on a 
couch, worn to a shadow ; and anxi- 
ously as she had sought for resigna- 
tion to the Divine will, and prepared 
herself for this meeting, her joyful 
agitation affected her so much that it 
seemed to those around her as if im- 
mediate death would be the conse- 
quence. She was, however, spared to 
enjoy (if we may use the term) many 
such interviews, and with the heroic 
tenderness of a Christian, and the 
endearing weakness of a loving girl, 
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prepare him, so far as possible, fo, 
their inevitable parting. Before that 
dreadful event took place, the duke 
her father, had arrived, and to hin 
she bequeathed the care of her bewil. 
dered and agonized lover. 

We have no time to dwell on sorrow 
never yet described by words, nor sub- 
dued by reason. Had Sir Henry 
Paulett lost this inestimable jewel 
during his troubles, he might have 
borne its infliction better; but since 
he was not only forgiven, but favoured 
—his wealth large, and his friends 
numerous—there was no care or ex- 
citement to counterbalance the grief 
which consumed him. He soon after. 
wards took arms with the warlike King 
William, and died fighting the very 
French general whose conduct in Ire. 
land had so deeply disgusted him. His 
property descended to a distant bu 
worthy relative, who inherited, also, 
honours due to Azs valour, and intend- 
ed to perpetuate Ais name. 

Many are the victims in private life 
to political convulsions and family 
feuds; but, from the days of Romeo 
and Juliet, perhaps no human sacriiice 
more fair and meritorious than Henry) 
and his Gertrude has suffered from 
such causes. ‘The only consolation 
we can have in reviewing their history 
is this—‘* They were lovely in ther 
lives, and in their deaths were not long 
divided.’’ 


TO MARY. 


THOUGH many in malice abuse me, 

. And zealously seek to defame, 
Thy tenderness will not refuse me 
A tear at the sound of my name. 


Though falsehood and meanness disgrace me, 
Though my love you have reason to rue ; 
Yet the faults and the crimes which deface me 

Will meet with forgiveness from you. 


Yes! the hands which once softly carest me 
Yet for me will be lifted in prayer ; 

And the lips which too fondly have prest me, 
Reproaches will tenderly spare. 


‘When remembrance recalls how I found thee ' 
In virtue and innocence gay, 

When I think in what fetters I bound thee, 
My soul turns in horror away. 











M 


TO MARY. 


Though reflection be bury’d in riot, 
Though soothing potations restore 

For a space the worn spirits to quiet, 
The heart will still bleed as before. 


mily 
med 
ifice 


And the oor which pride would conceal 


And smother t 


at no one might see, 


Remembrance will force to reveal, 
And flow in compassion for thee. 


’Tis true I may frequently smile 
As from sorrow a transient relief, 
Yet believe me the wish to beguile, 
But adds a fresh sting to my grief. 


THE RESCUED TEMPLAR. 


( Continued from page 76. ) 


Tue description given by the Arab 
historians of the terrestrial paradise in 
which Raymond and Rouchette were 
nowimmured, exhausts even the wildest 
hyperboles of oriental imagination ; it 
cannot, therefore, be expected that a 
writer in this climate of cold and fog 
should venture to pourtray the spicy 
groves, the flowery beds, the trelliced 
vines, and the rich variety of stores 
poured forth by Nature in those Jands, 
“where all, save the spirit of man, is 


every means of pleasure that the most 
corrupt appetite could desire, were 
supplied in abundance. With equal 
surprise and disgust young Raymond 
saw his friend and guide yield to the 
blandishments by which he was sur- 
rounded, and give himself up to uore- 
strained sensual gratification. He tried 
remonstrances in vain, until at length 
wearied by the contest, he secluded 
himself in the tent assigned to him as 
a habitation, and prepared to examine, 


ent divine ;’ we must confine ourselves with greater accuracy, the new and 
from toa narrative of incidents, and leave secret creed which he had embraced. 
ol the scenery to some other pen. Three On the evening of the third day, while 
tory days were allowed to elapse after the ruminating on the strange events 
thea arrival of the Franks, before inquiries which had occurred, his attention was 


long 


were made respecting the object of 
their mission, and during this space, 


suddenly arrested by a plaintive voice 
chaunting the following rude lines : 


*« The sky was unclouded and lovely the even, 

The last flush of day was receding from heaven, 
The winds were al! hush’d, not a sound met the ear 
To warn the poor maid, that the spoilers were near. 


My sire, a bold hunter, had gone out that morn, 
And I stood at the door to await his return— 

1 view’d the known pathway, but view’d it in vain, 
For no form such as his was on mountain or plain. 


I saw a dark shadow emerge from the grove, 

And my heart leap’d with joy, for I thought ’twas my love, 
But no—surely Azim unarm’d would advance, 

And the light glitters back from the point of a lance. 


It was but a moment—the fast falling night 
Conceal’d, in its mantle, the object of fright, 
And I struggled in vain to repress the dark fear 
That whisper’d already the spoilers are here. 


I enter’d the tent, where my sisters around 
Lay stretch’d on their couches in slumber prufound ; 
I, too, sought repose, but awoke with a scream, 
For a vision of horror appear’d in my dream. 
Maren, 1831. R 
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I thought that my Azim stood close by my side, 
And held out his arms to embrace his young bride, 
But ere he could clasp me a form interpos’d, 
Whose helmet the horn of our foemen disclos’d. 


I sprung from the couch, oh! the dream was too true, 
The fearful Batheniens stood full in my view, 

Their torches were flaming, their daggers were bare— 
I sunk on the earth in the depth of despair. 


The rest is confusion, and madness and shame, 
A scene of wiid slaughter and ruin and flame, 
I know not its horrors—but others more dread 
Awaited the captive—I envy the dead. 


Oh, horrible secrets——” 


Here the singer was interrupted by 
the sound of approaching footsteps, 
and ere Raymond had time to recover 
from the surprise which the song had 
inspired, he was summoned to accom- 
pany Rouchette into the formidable 
presence of the old man of the moun- 
tain. 

The shades of night were just be- 
ginning to descend, when the Templars, 
after passing through a maze of paths 
which could not be traced without a 
guide, were ushered into a plain cot- 
tage, rather scantily furnished. At the 
upper end stood a man whose features, 
once seen, could never be forgotten, 
and the humble prostration of the 
guide was not wanting to show that 
the chief whose terror filled the world, 
was before them. Notwithstanding 
his name, he was manifestly in the 
prime of life; deep thought, and not 

e, had furrowed his proud forehead ; 
the erect form, the firm tread, and the 
eagle glance, spoke of vigorous and 
manly daring as yet unquelled by 
time. 

“ Welcome, knights of the temple,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ welcome, worthy 
brethren of that order which has re- 
solved to aid the Batheniens in esta- 
blishing universal freedom on the ruins 
of despotism and superstition. To 

ou there shall be a full fruition of all 

ature’s blessings, and the boundless 
os of her rich delights.” 

hough secret suspicions had won- 


derfully damped Raymond’s enthusi- 


asm, and though doubts, damning 
doubts, of the real designs of. these 
great reforms were rising in his mind, 

et he could not resist the command- 
ing enthusiasm with which the stranger 


spoke. . After a moment’s silence, the 
Sheik continued, addressing Rouchette: 

** The letters which you bring from 
our beloved brother Molay, declar 
that you are worthy of being entrusted 
with the secrets of our highest mys. 
tery; how say you, Sir Rouchette, are 
you so free from earthly passion and 
care, that you can dare to give up your 
entire affections to the cause of celes- 
tial intelligence? Can you swear to 
press forward to the work, thougha 
parent’s head were the stepping-stone, 
though a road should be opened 
through the heart of the dearest friend, 
and your path watered with the life 
blood of all who claim your fondest 
affections ? I adjure you by the sacred 
symbol of the deepest mystery, by the 
light which bursts spontaneous from 
the ground, answer with a pure heart 
and simple tongue.”’ 

As he spoke, he touched a square 
stone that resembled a rude altar, and 
immediately the flame of burning 
Naphtha was kindled on the slab, and 
shed a bright illumination over the 
features of the party. 

“ Save my sister's son, who stands 
in your presence, chieftain of the 
mighty, there is not on-earth one who 
can claim aught from. my hand or 
heart. And if he forgets a father 
murdered on suspicion of heresy, 4 
mother driven from her home to pe 
rish by famine, an infant brother cov- 
sutned in the flames of his burning 
castle, a brand of shame fixed to bis 
own name, himself forced to become 4 
military monk, lest his heirs might 
claim the inheritance of his fathers— 
should he forget these, I say, le 
becomes to me an apostate and # 
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outcast. Chief of the mighty, ‘I 


swear.” 

“The Shiek gazed on Raymond long 
and earnestly before putting the same 
question [0- him; he marked the 
mingled passions that shook his frame, 
the agonizing variety of thoughts that 
distorted his features; he seemed at 
first to view such emotion with scorn, 
hut this soon gave way to feelings of 
pity, and he addressed the youth in 
mild accents, whose softness power- 
fully contrasted with the high and 
proud tone he had used in addressing 
the elder knight. 

« And you, Sir Raymond, have yet 
some lingering affection, some con- 
trolling passion that prevents your 
prostration of soul before the High 
Intelligence—speak, can you take that 
oath ?” 

“There is one being, most potent 
chief, for whom I feel—” He stopped, 
overcome with emotion. 

“ Can you take the oath without re- 
servation ?”” 

Raymond again made an attempt to 
reply, but his efforts were vain, and 
he almost fell in the mental struggle. 

“ Years, long years have rolled by,” 
said the Shiek, ** since my soul knew 
an earthly feeling, nor must the sacred 
syinbol of purity be dimmed by their 
presence.’ Hestruck the altar, and 
the flame was extinguished; but in 
the darkness, Raymond felt as if that 
piercing eye was upon him, and shud- 
dered when the voice again met his 
ears. 

“ Young knight, wilt thou swear ?” 

“ Alas! I cannot,’’ was his answer. 
The words were scarcely spoken, 
when a mantle was thrown over his 
head by invisible hands, and he was 
carried he knew not whither. 

. * 

Our next scene lies in one of the 
dungeons of Paris, deep below the 
surface of the earth, so that sounds of 
woe and shrieks of horror never as- 
cended from those catacombs of living 
death.to reveal the iniquitous secrets 
of the cells of torture.’ That to which 
we now introduce our readers was the 
well-known chamber of the rack, 


where inquisitions by torture were 
held almost nightly during the reign 
of Philip the Fair. On the engine was 
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stretched a wretched being perfectly 
naked, and another prisoner was placed 
near to feel by anticipation the agonies 
which he too should suffer, The 
guards and attendants were miscreants 
who had purchased their forfeit lives 
by consenting to fulfil the demoniacal 
tasks imposed on them; their very 
looks showed that they had lost all 
claim to humanity, for Nature had 
written “ fiend” in legible characters 
on every brow. At the upper end of 
the ce!l was a table, at which sat three 
councillors of state in full robes, and 
at a little distance was their secretary ; 
they all wore masks, and seemed to 
speak in feigned voices. The presi- 
dent addressed the wretch that lay 
bound before him— 

** Will you now make full confession 
of your crimes?” 

** | again say that I am innocent of 
the charge, nor was ever plot spoken 
of in my presence.” 

The president raised his finger, the 
grating of the engine was heard, and a 
piercing shriek of agony was wrung 
from the unhappy prisoner. ‘Three 
times was the question and the torture 
renewed, and the prisoner was then 
unbound and laid on straw, until he 
should recover sufficient strength to 
bear fresh agonies. The second pri- 
soner was now bound upon the rack, 
but his obstinacy yielded to the first 
dreadful wrench of the engine. He 
was taken down, and confessed that a 
conspiracy had been formed by the 
Templars for the subversion of all the 
thrones in Kurope—that an embassy 
had been sent to solicit the aid of the 
old man of the mountain—that one 
only of the ambassadors had brought 
home a satisfactory reply—that the 
other, young Raymond, had, since his 
return, been excluded from the seeret 
council—and finally, that it was sup- 
posed he was inclined to be a traitor, 
and that measures were about to be 
taken for his destruction. 

When this confession had been re- 
duced to writing, the obstinate victim 
was again brought forward, and asked 
whether he could confirm or contradict 
these statements. He remained silent, 
and the signal was given to suspend 
him again on the rack. It is too pain- 
ful a scene to be dwelt on: the ex- 
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tremest tortures were tried in vain— 
he died in obstinate silence. 
* e * 


The forest in the neighbourhood of 
Hautville was a royal hunting-ground, 
but the baron, being an especial fa- 
vourite with Philip the Fair, enjoyed 
the privilege of occasionally chasing 
its deer. The hunt had been long— 
the riders, for the most part, stopped 
through fatigue, or dispersed them- 
selves in different paths, until at length 
the baron found himself alone; he 
still, however, followed the game, 
until his staggering steed refused to 
bear him farther, and fell, with the 
rider, to the earth. It was late—he 
hallooed for assistance in vain—and 
was at length forced to pursue on foot 
the path which seemed most likely to 
lead to his castle. He mistook his 
road, for instead of proceeding to- 
wards his own home, he camie, at the 
close of evening, in sight of the ruined 
castle of Arblois—a place which he 
had ever sedulously avoided. The 
former possessor of this blackened 
ruin had fallen under the displeasure 
of the Church, on suspicion of heresy ; 
sentence had*been pronounced against 
him in his absence, and the execution 
entrusted to the Baron of Hautville, 
the feudal enemy of the condemned. 
What boots it to repeat the hackneyed 
tale of persecution and murder? Ray- 
mond, Count of Arblois, after a fierce 
resistance, was taken, and given up to 
the tender mercies of the priesthood ; 
his castle was burned—two of his 
children perished in the flames; his 
wife, overcome by the scene of horror, 
fell a victim to insanity; and his sur- 
viving child, Raymond, who was in 
another part of France, was seized 
into royal ward, and only escaped per- 
petual imprisonment by taking a vow 
of celibacy, and becoming a Templar. 
The Baron of Hautville had acted a 
prominent part in executing these 
atrocities, and was more than suspect- 
e@ of having contrived the accusation 
by which they were caused. No won- 
der, then, that he involuntarily shud- 
dered when, as the shades of night 
were beginning to close around him, 
he found himself, faint and fatigued, 
beneath the mouldering towers of Ar- 
blois, and knew that no other shelter 
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was within several miles of him. The 
heavens, too, began to threaten q 
storm —the wind howled dismally 
through the trees—a dark and thick 
sand mingled fitfully with the air, 
which was unusually heavy and op- 
pressive. To escape the pelting of 
the pitiless storm, which was now 
manifestly approaching, the baroy 
reluctantly passed through the mos. 
grown court, and entered the desolate 
hall. He had scarcely arrived at q 
place of shelter, when the storm burst 
down with appalling violence : the rain 
fell in torrents, the thunder-peals re. 
sounded with deafening crash, and the 
sheeted lightning lent a momentary 


‘illumination bright as day, which 


deepened the blackness of the suc. 
ceeding darkness. ‘The baron ad- 
vanced farther into the hall, whena 
vivid sheet of lightning revealed to 
him that he was not alone. The pass. 
ing flash showed him a figure sheathed 
in armour, standing at the remote . 
extremity of the hall, and attentively 
watching his motions. A thrill of 
terror shot icy cold through his heart ; 
he could scarce totter toward the wall, 
and lean against it for support; and 
he found equal difficulty in mustering 
sufficient breath to ask “ Who is 
there ?” 

‘It is the hour of Heaven’s ven- 
geance,” was the reply, “ and mortals 
must wait till it be passed. The tem- 
pest is too fierce to last—the moon 
will rise at midnight; then, and not 
till then, shall thy demand be an- 
swered.”’ 

The baron repeated his question 
several times, but no second reply 
was given. Meantime, the fury of the 
storm began to abate; and the baron, 
notwithstanding his anxiety, sunk on 
the ground, and fell into an unquiet 
slumber. He was roused by the light 
of a torch flashing on his eyes, and 
hy a voice thundering in his ears— 
“* What! can the murderer sleep over 
the grave of his victims?” He started 
up, and saw the armed figure in an 
attitude of stern threatening before 
him, but the closed vizor prevented 
him from recognizing the features. 

The baron sprung to his feet, and, 
laying his hand on his sword, fiercely 
demanded what such language meant? 
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of knighthood, attack not a man in- 





The The stranger replied by lifting his 
ten vigor, and showing to him the counte- capable of defence!” Seeing that 
mal] nance of one whom he believed in a Raymond seemed still unmoved, he 

thick distant land — young Raymond, the added—* For the sake of her whom—” 
> air, son of his victim. ** Name her not!” fiercely inter- 
d op. “Yes,” said the ey as the rupted the Templar, “name not the 
ig of baron gazed on him wit trembling being whom you used to entrap my 

how uncertainty, ‘yes, you behold him gallant father, by pretending that you 

aron whom you deprived of family, for- wished to reconcile the old feud by | 
1083. tune, and name. The place of our our union—name her not to me, whom 

late meeting is singularly appropriate—in your worse than devilish artifice has 

at a theshall you have made desolate, and sentenced toa single life. Once more, 

urst on the hearth you have quenched, you draw or die!” 

rain meet the orphan and the outcast who The unfortunate baron made an 

‘Te. owes to you all his misfortunes. It is effort to draw his sword, but, ere he 

the a heavy debt, and the hour of payment could succeed, Rouchette burst fiercely 

ary is arrived.” into the hall, exclaiming— 

ich “You would not, surely, murder “ What means this parley? Shall 

uc. me!’ exclaimed the shuddering baron, the blood of the innocent cry for re- 

ad. scarce knowing what he said. venge in vain?” and, ere either could 

aa « Draw, then, and defend your life, answer, he sprang upon the unfortu- 

to or die like a dog!” nate Hautville, and buried his dagger 

$8 “T am not gee am en in his bosom. 

ed am weary—I will pledge myself to ) 
* ° give you a fair field! = Py a (To be concluded in our next. ) } 
ly { 
of 

} ODE TO FRANCE. 

; BY JOHN S. CLARK, ESQ. 

: I MARKED thee, Gallia, ere the rebel-feud 

; Shook thy far hills and et thy plains with blood ; 

I marked thee great, intelligent, and free, 


While mightiest monarchs bowed the neck to thee : 
I mark thee now—thy day of glory o’er, 

Strength, Virtue, Honour, deck thy coasts no more. 
A little hour, thy trembling flag unfurl’d, 

May claim the fickle homage of a world; 





A little hour, thy tyrants’ cry may be 

*‘ Freedom!” the while they bind their chains on thee; 

Soon shalt thou fall with suicidal blow, 

Ambition, Envy, menacing thee now; 

That sun, which rose in blood, shall set in tears, 

And wrath and ruin crown thy future years. 
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Ir cannot be expected that from so 
short a space as the few years which 
have rolled on their way since the 
birth of the illustrious child whose 
portrait we this month present to our 
readers, we can derive much either of 
variety or intelligence on which to 
found a biographical memoir. In the 
morning we may admire, it is true, 
the dawning of the day, and the rising 
of its attendant orb, but it is only 


when that orb shines in its meridian 
splendour—it is only when we feel 
the influence of its beams instilling 
new life, and throwing on the sur- 
rounding world tue revivifying bless- 
ings of light and vegetation—it ds then 
only that we can find sufficient matter 
for dissertation, and ure enabled to 
complete our task in a manner in some 
degree worthy of the subject. 

The Princess Victoria is the only 
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daughter of the late lamented Duke 
of Kent, and the second daughter, and 
third child, of his illustrious widow. 
The duchess is descended from John 
Frederick, Elector of Saxony, sur- 
named the Magnanimous. This prince 
left two sons, John Frederick, founder 
of the old line of Saxe Gotha, and 
John William, in whom commenced 
the line of Weimar. Without follow- 
ing the several links in the chain of 
illustrious ancestry, we will merely 
observe that, from Charles Augustus, 
Duke of Saxe Weimar, sprang the 
Princess Augusta, consort of Frede- 
rick, Prince of Wales, (the son of 
George II.) and grandmother of our 
present monarch. Both the father 
and grandfather of the Duchess of 
Kent were reigning princes of that 
branch of the Saxon stock called Saxe 
Coburg Saalfield. Her mother was 
Augusta Caralina Sophia, daughter of 
Henry, twenty-fourth Count of Reuss 
Ebersdorff, who gave birth to nine 
children, of whom the duchess was 
the fourth of five daughters, and her 
brother, Prince Leopold, the third of 
four sons. 

The union between the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent took place at Co- 
burg, in May, 1818, and was again 

rformed at Kew, in the July follow- 
ing ; and the interesting subject of our 
' memoir was born at Kensington, on 
the 24th of May, 1819, only seven 
months prior to the decease of her 
lamented father. 

It is a subject of deep regret with 
many, that this illustrious child should 
be so much estranged from the view of 
that people over whom she will, in all 
probability, be one day called upon 
to hold regal sway. But, doubtless, 
there are many wise and cogent rea- 
sons for this seclusion. Her amiable 
mother, ever regardful of the great 
necessity that exists, that a well-cul- 
tivated understanding should be added 
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to.the other endowments of the futuy 
Queen of Britain, has thought it her 
duty to direct the mind of the Princess 
Victoria to such numerous, but jp. 
portant studies, as cannot fail wp 
employ the greater portion of her 
time. And it is pleasing to add, the 
the various masters which are engaged 
in her Royal Highness’s tuition, speak 
highly of her quick perception and 
excellent memory ; while the princess, 
conscious of the necessity of a plicas 
tion, exhibits such strict attention to, 
and regard for, the precepts of her 
instructors, as to render their employ. 
ment a pleasure rather than a task. 
And here we may be ailowed to men- 
tion a little anecdote, which proves her 
Royal Highness to have early exhi- 
bited a power of discrimination not 
frequently discernible in one so young. 
Shortly after the decease of her royal 
parent, and when the princess could 
not have completed the first year of 
her age, she was carried, by accident, 
into an apartment in which was sus- 
pended a half-length portrait of the 
departed duke. Instantly her little 
arms were extended towards the can- 
vass, and it was with difficulty, and 
amid loud cries of lamentation, that 
the affectionate infant was torn from 
the insensible object of her regard. 

In October last, an act was passed 
by which it was decided that, in case 
of the decease of our present monarch 
prior to the attainment of the majority 
of the Princess Victoria, the regency 
should be vested in the person of her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
a resolve the propriety of which was 
echoed by the lips of the whole nation. 
We shall conclude this imperfect 
sketch with a sincere and earnest 
prayer for the cantinued brightness of 
that unsulliéd star, on whose rising 
the eyes of a people are so intensely 
fixed. 


SONG. 


BY JAMES KNOX. 


1 HAVE left my home, where violets gleam 
Beneath the summer sky, 

And the brooklet chaunts a joyous theme 
To the wild bee roaming by : 
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i have wander’d away, o’er “ flood and fell,” 
To the trysting place to-night, 

Where the delicate tints of the asphodel 
Are kiss’d by the fair moonlight! 

I have left my home, where violets gleam 
Beneath the summer sky, 

To dance with thee in the pale moonbeam, 
To the shrill pipe merrily ! 


I have stolen the breath of a young red rose, 
That bloom’d in my lonely bow’r, 

And kept watch over my calm repose 
In daylight’s sultry hour: 

And jessamine buds I’ve cull’d to grace 
The locks of my auburn hair; 

And now I am, Love, at the trysting place, 
In the bliss of the night to share! 

I have left my home, where violets gleam 
Beneath the summer sky, 

To dance with thee in the pale moonbeam, 
To the shrill pipe merrily ! 
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Ir is truly amusing to observe with 
hat dire chagrin several of our con- 
temporaries have witnessed the success 
which has already attended our efforts 
at pleasing our fair countrywomen, and 
the curious attempts many of them 


have made to vent their spleen, be- 
ause we have, at little more than half 
heir price, beaten them in every de- 


partment of our magazine. © Two. of 
hese worthies, after ransdcking and 
scrutinizing every page of the body of 
he work, have at length pounced upon 
ne unfortunate paragraph in our 
otices to Correspondents for January, 
wherein, amongst other observations, 
they tax us with terming the Christmas 
Hantomimes “ occurrences of inter- 
st;” this in itself would be sufficient 
0 prove the wandering misconceptions 
f these would-be pungent critics. 
We merely proposed to ourselves, 
n giving original notices of these 
annual festivals of fun and frolic, 
0 show our willingness, nay, our 
xious desire to report on all 
ecasions, and at however short a 
otice, any occurrence that might be 
ateresting to our readers. One of our 
foughty assailants merely quarrels 
With us for doing what he did not, or 
Hould not do; and the other is piqued 
t finding us original, while he is 
mply the cupyist of a daily paper. 
'€ should not have condescended 


to notice these exquisite specimens 
of critical acumen, had we not 
discovered in the langnage in one 
instance made use of, a latent spirit 
and desire to urge us to a wordy war, 
in order that the party may, like the 
fool in the above species of dramatic 
exhibition, gain somewhat of no- 
toriety from the very flagellations 
which he receives. But as this is 
by no means to our taste, we are de- 
termined, at our earliest opportunity, 
to crush all attempts of the kind. To 
those who have treated us playfully 
and civilly we have but to reply with 
equal courtesy, and as regards the ex- 
pression we have (lucklessly for our 


nerves) made use of and above ad- 


verted to, merely to defend its pro- 
priety. But even were their accusations 
true, were we not right in adopt- 
ing it, after observing the gratification 
experienced by their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke of Cumberland and Prince 
George, and other parties of rank and 
fashion, in witnessing the Covent Gar. 
den Pantomime on the very first night 
of its production? Have we not sub- 
sequently observed the same persons 
arrive late in the evening at Drury 
Lane, to see the Pantomime there? 
Has not the Covent Garden Pantomime 
been répresented, by express order, at 
an early hour in the evening, in order 
that their Royal Highnesses the 
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Duchess of Kent and the Princess 
Victoria might conveniently witness it? 
And lastly, did not their Majesties ex- 
pressly command and honour, with 
every apparent satisfaction, the Drury 
Lane Pantomime on Tuesday last 
with their company, whilst the papers, 
one and all, have continually adverted 
to the presence of the nobility and 
gentry at both? We never wish to 
attach weight to trifles, and we re- 
pudiate the notion of exposing every 
trifler’s vanity; and after what we 
have now cakes the trouble to point 
out, what degree of sense do our 
curious malcontents appear to have 
exhibited? Their attack shows how 
they would in their hearts deal with 
us; but truly gratifying is it at the same 
time to find, that all which their spleen 
can select to cavil at, is amemorandum 
hastily scribbled at the Printing Office 
just before going to press with our 
Advertising Sheet. 

With the Old Lady’s Magazine, 
however, we have more to say. The 
Editor gravely charges us with being 
guilty of an untruth in the matter, and 
then proceeds to depreciate the value 
of our embellishment of the “* Cottage 
Girl.” And from certain circumstan- 
ces which have come to our knowledge 
within the few past days, coupled with 
the wish of acting, at least, honestly in 
all our conduct, we feel ourselves 
(though in some respects unwillingly,) 
dragged forth, and bound to canvass a 
few points between ourselves and our 
contemporary. 

When the Editor ventured to attack 
our citadel with his paltry missiles of 
calumny, he should first have reflected 
on the very many fragile points capa- 
ble of penetration in his own. It was 
in consequence of an observation that 
we had made for several years, that we 
were induced tu say, ‘‘as we are con- 
vinced will be the case, ours will be 
the only Magazine in the kingdom, 
that will this month (January,) contain 
any critique on them ;” (but a surmise 
at most;) and as the result proved, 
notwithstanding the Old Lady’s va- 
pouring, our Magazine was the only 
one which Gave one. The New 


Monthly reported the subject in ques- 
tion in February, and the Old Lady, 
after apologizing and avoiding for the 
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six previous months any thing like , 
dramatic critique, as if still afraid 
committing herself, treated her reader, 
in January with a notice borrowed » 
stolen, word for word, from the 
“Morning Herald,” in which ty 
Pantomimes were certainly include) 
With regard to our plate, we presente 
our Subscribers with an Engraving of 
the highest rank in the art, as Superior 
to any thing in the Old Lady’s May, 
zine, (though that is certainly not sare 
ing much,) as our literary conten 
have been pronounced more attr. 
tive ; and at a cost to ourselves equal 
to that which our contemporary ha 
combined, as we know, on the tw 
best of its plates. The Editor's «. 
tempt to injure us, by urging .bat ow 
subject has appeared before as an Ao. 
nual Visiter, we heed not. It is futiley 
it is malicious. A single print of the 
Cottage Girl could not at any time, 
and cannot now, unless extracted from 
our work, be purchased at a less price 
than two shillings or half-a-crown; 
and of this print our Subscribers have 
received copies, in addition to the other 
plates and the quantity of letter-press, 
(on the getting-up of which no reasow 
able pains or expense have been 
spared), at one shilling and sixpence. 
We are not to be injured by any such 
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paltry endeavour at depreciation. Wem ® 
have gained a character—we will do our sl 
best to retain and continue to deserve “ 
it; and although we sell at one shil-ay ™ 
ling less, we tell she immaculate Pro-iy ™ 
prietor of the Old Lady’s, that in comm % 
sequence of our extensive circulation i 


and resources at command, we shall 
be ever able successfully to compete 
with him in every department of his 
work. We pursue our course honestly 

and zealously, and pery and CHa) 
LENGE him to his most strenuous 
efforts at rivalry. We have gained the 
mastery, and we will maintain ul! 
But he may rest assured that we 
never have descended, and never 10 r 


tend to descend to such a peculiat Th 
line of policy as that which ha | 
characterized the conducting of / ' 
work. After what has transpired Wh 
let him never again present his Sul 
seribers with an Engraving which ha F 
: : « Mecha 
previously appeared in the 
nic’s Magazine,” as was the case ! h 
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March last with the Portrait of the 
late King, on which the proprietor had 
the honesty to place, “* Engraved ex- 
ressly for the Lady's Magazine.” 
et him in his next number avow that 
he has been imposing on his readers, 
by printing on his work and circulars 
that it commenced in the year 1760, 
since he well knows that such zs not the 
fact! True it is, we believe, that a 
work of a similar title commenced 
about that time, but no more the same, 
or connected in any shape, directly 
or indirectly, with the existing one, 
than (Heaven be praised !) we are. As 
well might the Spectator newspa- 
per (excellent though indeed it is) 
venture to call itself a continuation of 
the periodical of that name graced 
by the pea of Addison; or our little 
‘friend the Mirror, (though con- 
taining in one eightpenny monthly 
number, more vigorous Writing than is 
tobe found in any volume of the Old 
Lady’s,) claim the copyright of the 
work so popular very many years 
since. We, or any others commenc- 
ing 2 Magazine in 1831, have just 
as much right to adopt it, for it 


died a melancholy death for want of 


proper nourishment. Moreover, let 
the Proprietor refrain from issuing to 
any newspaper in future an advertise- 
ment of his Magazine, accompanied by 
such as the following instructions : 
“To be inserted twice at » pro- 
vided the following paragraph (a cut- 
and-dried puffing critique) be inserted !” 
such a respectable memoranduin hav- 
ing fallen under our observation. Let 
him not attempt to deprive us of our 


ALBUM, 


REMEMBER ME, 
Rewempen me when summer friends sur- 
round thee, 
And honied flatteries win thy willing ear ; 
When Fame and Fortune glittering wreaths 
have crowned thee, 
And all is thine thy fickle heart holds dear. 
Then think of her whose changeless fond- 
ness blessed thee, 
When hope was dark and faithful friends 
were few, 
Who, _ hard griping poverty depressed 
ee, 
And all beside seemed cold, was kind 
and true. 


Maren, 183). 
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valued correspondents by fulsehood. 
We have received letters which, in this 
respect, have truly astonished and dis- 
gusted us. In conclusion, let the 
Proprietor of the Magazine acknow- 
ledge, that although he has had the 
impudence to print on the first pages 
of his work that it is ‘‘ Under the 
especial Patronage of Her Majesty, 
AN HONOUR CONFERRED ON NO OTHER 
Macazine,” he has not had the least 
sanction for so doing, but, on the con- 
trary, has received a royal mandate to 
withdraw the Queen’s name from it. 

Our observations here draw to a 
close. The poor old dame may rest 
assured we never contemplated annihi- 
lating her, and that but for the nature 
of her proceedings, we should have 
listened to her petulant murmurs with 
pity and forbearance, feeling that im- 
becility is the hacknied but admitted 
excuse for intellectual sterility. Some 
interested person has circulated’a re- 
port that a union is in contemplation 
between her and the Old Gentleman’ s, 
but that having grown somewhat 
sprightly of late, it has driven him 
almost to madness, and he declares 
that he will have nothing te do with 
the poor puling paralytic. 

It required the castigation of 
Ulysses to check the impudent buf- 
foonery of Thyrsites, and although we 
have inflicted our punishment with a 
different weapon, it is not that we 
think the silly object more particularly 
alluded to in this reply deserves less 
severity ; it is simply because he has 
excited more of our pity and scorn 
than of our rage. 


Remember me in courtly hall and bower, 
And when thou kneel’st at some proud 
beauty's shrine, 
Ask of the past, if through life’s varying 
hour, 
Its joys and griefs, her love can rival 
mine ! 
And when thy youthful hopes are most 
excited, 
Should she prove false and break her 
faith like thee, 
Think of the hopes thy wayward love hath 
blighted, 
And from that lesson learn to feel for 
me ! 
Ss 
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Remember me, and oh! when fate hath 
’reft thee 
Of fame and fortune, friends, and love, 
and bliss, 
Come back to one thou know’st would ne’er 
have leit thee, 
And she’ll but chide thy falsehood with a 
kiss | 
But no, no, no, I feel that life is waning,— 
That what I was I never more can be ;— 
That I am fast on that sweet haven gaining, 
Where there is rest for evep a wretch 
like mé?) — *. 


Remember me! thou eans§not sure refuse 
me * > 
The my boon from thee I’ve sought, or 
S@eK ; 


Soon will the world with bitter taunts ac- 
cuse me, 
Yet wake no blushes on my bloodless 
cheek ! 
But I would have thee tender to my fame, 
When I have ’scaped life’s dark tumultu- 
ous Sea ; 
And, howsoe’er unkinder spirits blame, 
As what thou know’st I was, RememBen 
Me! A. A.W. 


MINUTENESS OF ATOMS. 
Goldbeaters, by hammering, can reduce 
= leaves so thin, that 282,000 must be 
d upon each other to produce the thick- 
ness of an inch ; yet those leaves are per- 
fect, or without holes—so that one of them 
Jaid upon any surface, as in gilding, gives 
the appearance of solid gold, They are so 
thin, that, if formed into. a book, 1500 
would only occupy the space of a single 
leaf of common paper; and an octavo 
volume, of an inch thick, would have as 
many pages as the books of a well-stocked 
ordinary library of 1500 volumes, with 400 
pages in each. Still thinner than this is 
the coating of gold upon the silver wire of 
what is called gold lace, and we are not 
sure that such coating is not of only one 
atom thick. Platinum and silver can be 
drawn into wire much finer than human 
hair. A grain of blue vitriol, or carmine, 
will tinge a gallon of water, so that in every 
drop the colour may be perceived. A grain 
of musk will scent a room for twenty years, 
and will have lost little of its weight. The 
carrion crow smells its food many miles off. 
A burning taper, uncovered for a single 
instant, during which it does not lose one 
thousandth of a grain, would fill with light 
a sphere four miles in diameter, so as to be 
visible in every part of it. The thread of 
the silk worm is so small, that many of 
them are twisted together to form our finest 
sewing thread; but that of the spider is 


smaller still, for two drachms of it, by 
weight, would reach from London to Edip. 
hea. or 400 miles. In the milt of , 
cod-fish, or in water in which vegetables 
have heen infused, the microscope discovers 
animalcules, of which fhany thousands 
together do not equal in bulk a grain of 
sand; and yet Nature, with a singular 
prodigality, has supplied many of thes 
with organs as complex as those of the 
whale or the elephant ; and their bodies 
consist of the same substance, or ultimate 
atoms, as that of man himself. Ina Single 
pound of such matter, there are more living 
creatures = of human beings on the face 
of this globe. What a stene has the 
microscope opened to the admiration of the 
philosophic inquirer! Water, mercury, 
sulphur, or in geheral any substance, wher 
sufficiently heated, rises as invisible vapour 
or gas ; that is, reduced to the aeriform 
state. Great heat, therefore, would cause 
the whole of %the material universe t 
disappear, the most solid bodies to 
become as in®apible and impalpable as the 
air we breat ‘ew have contemplated 
an annihilation Of the world more complete 
than this. 







GOD BLESS THER! 
«« God bless thee!” was the last endearing 
word ; 
The lip could utter, or the heart could feel, 
Many did pray for the young exile’s weal, 
But there was one from whom was only 
heard 
“* God bless thee !”—and it was affection’s 
knell 
For many a lonely day.— 


The very phrase — 
Was oft repeated by thegparting voice _ 
Of youthful friendship ; ‘and the last fare- 
well 
Of some who lov’ me in my boyish days, 
Was warm and tearful !— 


Yet there was one 
Whose heart beat quicker than her eyes 
ran o’er, 
Whose trembling lip refused to whispet 
more . 
Than that warm prayer— 
It was a hallow'd tone! 
PADDY’S USE OF CHOCOLATE. 
The porter of a Dublin. grocer was brought 
by his master before a magistrate, 00 * 
charge of stealing chocolate, which he could 
not deny. Upon being asked to whom he 
sold it, the pride of Patrick was greatly 
wounded. ‘To whom did | sell it? ony? 
Pat ; ‘‘ why, does he think I took it to se! 
‘Then, sir,” said the magistrate, “ wha! 
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i ith it?” “ id it! Since 
did you do with it? Do wid it 

an ait know,” said he, “ we made tea 
of it.” 


TUE NEGLECTED CHILD. 
By Thomas Haynes Bayly, Esq. 
| never was a favourite— 
My mother never smiled 
On me, with half the tenderness 
That blessed her fairer child ; 
I’ve seen ber kiss my sister’s cheek, 
While fondled on her knee ; 
I've turned away to hide my tears— 
There was no kiss for me ! 


And yet I strove to please witly all 
My little store of sense ; 
[strove to please, and infancy 
Can rarely give offence ; 
But when my artless efforts met 
A cold ungentle check, 
I did not dare to throw myself 
jn tears upon her neck. 


How blessed are the beautiful ! 
Love watches o’er theirpirth ; 
Oh beauty! in my nursezy 
I learn'd to know thy#worth ;— 
For even there, | often felt 
Forsaken and forlorn ; 
And wished—for others wished it too— 
I never had been born ! 


I’m sure I was affectionate,— 
But in my sister's face, 

There was a look of love that claimed 
A smile or an embrace. 

But when I raised my lip to meet 
Tbe pressure children prize, 

None knew the feelings of my heart,— 
They spoke not in my eyes. 

But oh! that heart too keenly felt 
The anguish of neglect ; 

[ saw my sister™lovely form 
With gems an@ roses deck’d ; 

I did not covet them? but oft, 
When wantonly reproved, 

| envied het the privilege 
Of being so beloved. 


Bu" soon a time of triumph came— 
A time of sickness too, — 

For Sickness o’er my sister’s form 
Her vénomed mantle threw : 


The features, once so beautiful, 
Now wore the hue of death ; 

And former friends shrank fearfully 
From her infectious breath. 


’Twas then, unwearied, day and night, 
I watched beside her bed, 
And fearlessly upon my breast 
I pillowed her poor head. 
She lived !—and lov’d me for my care !— 
My grief was at an end ; 
I was a lonely bsing once, 
But n@w I have a friend. 


TO THE HEART'S-EASE. 
By William Robertson Hayward, Esq. 


Tis with strange feeling that I gaze on thee, 

All hale and sprightly as thou art, fair 
flow’r!— 

The day has been when partially I lov’d 

And valued thee ; when but the slightest 
glance 

At thy gay blossom could delight me more 

Than all the splendours of the richest class ; 

When (as thy name proclaims thee) thou 
could’st yield 

A calm and happy tone to ruffled thoughts, 

And sweetly wert associated too, 

With many of my most enchanting ones. 


But Time, alas! has chang’d me, and those 
views 

Which then I cherish’d with the fondest 
hopes, 

Are now become as blank as tho’ they ne’er 

Had been. And, when I look intent on 
thee, 

Remembrance quickly leads me back again 

To what I was, and all that then were 
mine.— 

Sad is the change, yet sadder still the 
thought 

That what remains to me of earthly joy 

As quick may fade, and hopes that now are 
bright 

May never—never live beyond that thought 

Which fosters them ;—such as the fate of 
thee, 

“* Heart’s-ease,”’ to be and bloom awhile 
perchance— 

Then quickly perish. 





Motices of Gooks. 


“STILL PLEASED TO PRAISE, YET NOT AFRAID TO BLAME,” 


DR, LARDNER’S CABINET LiBRaRy. Me- 
meirs of the Life and Reign of George IV. 
London, 1831. Longman and Co. 

Tsis volume, which forms the second num- 

ber of the “* Cabinet Library,” commences 

with the accession of George III. and car- 

Nes the reader down to the consulship of 


Buonaparte, embracing a period of no less 
than thirty-nine years. It possesses merit, 
inasmuch as that it contains a rapid and 
diversified survey of the leading events of 
the time, but we think that many of them 
are very partially given. The Whig mani- 
fests himself in almost every page; and 
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although the period of which he treats is 
one of peculiar and absorbing interest, by 
descending to prejudice and party feeling, 
he is perpetually breaking the spell with 
which he might have bound us. It is 
rather a history of the political passions of 
the day, built upon the stubborn adherence 
of George III. to favourite measures and 
peremptory purposes, than a memoir of the 
early life of George IV. The Prince of 
Wales is scarcely ever introduced, save as 
the ruined spendtbrift, the creature of a 
degrading self-indulgence, devoid alike of 
principle or of honour. And all this, too, 
notwithstanding his own primordial asser- 
tion that, “‘ the character of George IV. at 
an wey A age, has the strong interest which 
arises from brilliant endowment and accom- 
plishment combined, perhaps congenial, 
with the ardour and errors of the passions 
and of youth. His opening career fasci- 
nated the public gaze, while it divided the 
public opinion.” The author is certainly 
rather the censor than the biographer of the 
prince, and he seldom introduces him to the 
reader but for the purpose of visiting him 
with some severe philippic. We seek not 
in the historian an apologist for the errors 
of royalty, but we delight not to see them 
dwelt on with the asperity of a satirist, or 
denounced by the vindictiveness of party 
spirit. The vague on dits of the period are 
invested in all the solemnity of truth, while 
the nobler energies of his mind, and the 
more graceful feelings of his nature, are 
passed over or forgotten. Justice has not 
been done to the amiable qualities of the 
youthful prince, and if the future volumes 
of the work do not furnish us with more of 
the true character of the king, than we have 
in the one before us of the heir-apparent, 
they must derive their interest, like their 
predecessor, from subjects more extraneous 
and remote. 

When we consider what great and stir- 
ring events by turns darkened and bright- 
ened along the horizon of England’s glory 
—when we remember that her annals never 
presented so magnificent a display of foren- 
sic and senatorial talent, as that which 
blazed forth to irradiate the counsels of the 
empire during the period of which this 
volume records the progress, we had a 
right to expect a more impartial and a more 
meritorious work than the one before us. 
Even the character and talent of Pitt, which 
have stood triumphant against the frightful 
scrutiny of factions, and the ravings of 
malice, are here again assailed, if not abso- 
lutely denounced. Burke, too, bas an acer- 
bity of temper, and a moroseness of dispo- 
sition, with a weakness of character, as- 
eribed to him, quite, we believe, at variance 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


with previous and received estimates of 
that wonderfully-gifted individual, while 
in the same pages, we have the follow; 
apology for, if not eulogium on, Tog 
Paine :— 

“ The third champion against Burke was 
Paine —his rival in euthusiasm and effec, 
An impartial estimate of this remarkabj. 
person has been rarely formed, and stjjj 
more rarely expressed. He was assuredly 
one of the original men of the age in which 
he lived. It has been said, that he owei 
his success to his vulgarity. No one eon. 
petent to judge could read a page of his 
‘ Rights of Man,’ without seeing that this 
is a clumsy misrepresentation. "There 8a 
peculiar originality m his style of thought 
and expression ; his diction is not vulgx 
or illiterate, but nervous, simple, and scien. 
tific. Others have said of him with mor 
truth, that he owed his popularity to the 
hardihood with which he proclaimed and 
vindicated hi® errors. Paine, like the 
young Spartan warrior, went into the field 
stripped bare to the last shred of prudent 
and conventional disguise ; and thus not 
only fixed the gaze of men upon his intrepid 
singularity, but exhibited the vigour of his 
faculties in full play. His ambition seems 
to have been that of an eccentric, well. 
intentioned desperado.”’ 

The author appears as an admirer of the 
French Revolution of 1789, and character- 
izes it as a ‘‘ vindication of the inherent, 
inalienable right of every people upon earth, 
not only to be free, but to be the authors of 
their freedom ;’’ while he stigmatizes the 
heroic exertions of the gallant La Roche- 
jaquelin, and the loyalists of La Vendée, as 
‘‘a sanguinary and servile brigandage.” 
The following extract faintly pictures, hov- 
ever, some of the terrille consequences of 
that boasted, but horrific, revolution :— 

“The convention which now governed 
France was a power without example in the 
history of mankind. It cannot be contem- 
plated without a strange mixture of horror 
and admiration. Agitated and torn within 
its own bosom by all the furies—desolating 
France with carnage, rapine, and hitherto 
unimagined cruelties and crimes—it yet not 
only maintained its terrible supremacy, but 
called forth and directed the resources of 
France with an energy, unity, and sagacity, 
which confederated Europe could not with- 
stand. The convention invented @ eW 
system of government, foi which the voca- 
bulary of despotism and the passions 
afforded no name. I[t, was necessary to 
invent for it the word ‘ terrorism, which, 
with its shuddering import, is still an 
adejuate denomination, The execution 
Louis XVI. was followed by that of his 
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ill-fated queen, who bowed her unbroken 


pride and beauty to the guillotine with a 
heroism which, could she have imparted it 
to ber husband, might have saved at least 
their lives. The Duke of Orleans under- 
went the same fate, unpitied and unla- 
mented. Talents, virtues, patriotism, and 
the love of true liberty, were expiated on 
the scaffold as treasons. Madame Roland, 
who united the republican and heroic soul 
of a Cato with all the delicacy and graces 
of her sex, was sacrificed by those monsters 
io human form. 

“There is something inexplicable in the 
dominion, as well as monstrous in the 
cruelties, of him who was at this time the 
chief of the convention, the tyrant of France, 
and the terror of Europe—Robespierre, 
His power was greater, and his proscrip- 
tions more sanguinary, than those of Sylla, 
without the courage, the talents, or the 
legions of the Roman dietator. The first 
great blow struck by him was the destruc- 
tion of the party called Girondists. Edu- 
cated, speculative, and enthusiastic repub- 
licans ; confident in their talents and vir- 
tues, and restrained by their principles of 
justice and humanity, they were surprised 
and crushed by the ferocious, remorseless 
activity with which the jacobins and Robe- 
spierre darted through peril and crime to 
their proposed ends. Hebert, Chaumette, 
Clootz, Chabot, and the rest of that obscene 
and atheist crew, ceased to be useful to 
Robespierre, and, under pretence of zeal 
for the supreme Being, he consigned them 
to the guillotine. The terrible energy of 
Danton and his numerous friends alone 
remained to dispute or share his empire. 
Danton, in the consciousness of superior 
gevius, despised Robespierre—who yet 
destroyed him and his party with a facility 
which seems magical, under the pretence 
of being shocked at the immorality of his 
private life. Robespierre, the political 
dictator of France, next aspired to be the 
apostle and pontiff of a new national re- 
ligion. A picturesque and imposing melo- 
drame, entitled « Féte a Ul’ Etre Supréme,’ 
was got up by David the painter ; hymns, 
hot without religious as well as lyric pomp, 
supplied by Chenier the poet, were set to 
music by the composer Gossec, and Robe- 
splerre officiated on the occasion in his 
pontifical robes and character. It is a pro- 
bem, still unsolved in history and human 
nature, how this man, without talents to 
command, wealth to corrupt, or courage 
and an armed force to overawe, reached 
the summit of power and crime. He seems 
0 have achieved all by the unsociable, 
“avernous hypocrisy, with which he masked 
's projects within his bosom, and the in- 
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flexible singleness of purpose with which— 
stranger alike to human sympathy and 
sensual indulgence—he pursued them. 
Robespierre is viewed by some reflecting 
and impartial men in France, at this day, as 
an austere fanatic, who took upon him the 
mission of Spartanising the French people, 
and, like other fanatics, stripped his heart 
of all humanity for the good of his fellow- 
creatures. The measure of his tyranny 
passed endurance at last, or perhaps ap- 
proached and alarmed his hitherto obedient 
slaves and satellites. These combined, in 
their desperation, with the few remaining 
brave and generous spirits of the conven- 
tion. After a struggle, decided less by the 
force and courage of his enemies than his 
own want of decision, Robespierre fell from 
the height of his power on the 27th of July, 
1794, and humanity breathed free, once 
more, in France.” 

We shall conclude with another extract, 
which paints, in its true colours, one por- 
tion at least of the Prince of Wales’s cha- 
racter. 

*« The battles of St. Vincent and Camper- 
down had destroyed or disorganised the 
preparations of the directory for invading 
England in 1797. But no sooner did that 
vertiginous government find itself relieved 
from war with the emperor by the treaty 
of Campo Formio, than it placed the, so 
ealled, ‘army of England’ under the com- 
mand of Buonaparte. The British nation 
immediately presented once more the spec- 
tacle of a people armed en masse, by volun- 
tary conscription. The Prince of Wales 
had, by his personal assiduity and skill, 
brought his regiment to a superior and 
admired state of discipline; his spirit, 
under the excitement of popular applause 
and the sense of wrong, struggled violently 
within the limits of the subordinate rank to 
‘which he was condemned; and, after 
several applications to the government, he 
addressed directly to the king the following 
earnest and eloquent letter :-- 


*** Carlton House, April 25, 1798. 


*“*«Strn—Il1 have, from various considera- 
tions of duty and respect, delayed to the 
latest hour obtruding myself by a direct 
application to your majesty ; and it is now 
with an earnestness that | never before 
ventured to approach you, sir, that I pre- 
sume to throw myself at your feet, and to 
implore your gracious attention to the 
bumble sentiments | offer in this letter. 

‘«* The serious and awful crisis in which 
this country now stands, calls for the united 
efforts of every Briush arm in the defence 
of all that can be dear to Englishmen; and 
it is with glowing pride that 1 behold the 
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prevalence of this sentiment through every 
part of your majesty’s kingdom. 

*** Whatever may some time back have 
been your majesty’s objections to my being 
in the way of actual service, yet at a crisis 
like this, unexampled in our history, when 
every subject in the realm is eagerly seeking 
for and has his post assigned him, those 
objections will, | humbly trust, yield to the 
pressure of the times, and your majesty 
will be graciously pleased to call me forth 
to a station wherein I may prove myself 
worthy of the confidence of my country, 
and of the high rank I hold in it, by staking 
my life in its defence ;—death would be 
preferable to being marked as the only man 
that was not suffered to come forth on such 
an occasion. 

***Should it be my fate to fall in so 
glorious a contest, no injury could arise to 
the line of succession, on account of the 
number happily remaining of your majesty’s 
children. At the same time, were there 
fifty princes, or were I the single one, it 
would, in my humble judgment, be equally 
incumbent on them, or me, to stand fore- 
most in the ranks of danger at so decisive 
a period as the present. 

*** T am the more induced to confide that 
your majesty’s goodness will comply with 
this humble petition, from the conviction [ 
feel, that, had similar circumstances pre- 
vailed in the reign of the late king, when 
your majesty was Prince of Wales, you 
would have panted, sir, for the opportunity 
I-now so earnestly covet. I know your 
majesty, and am fixed in this belief; and I 
should hold myself unworthy of my descent 
and station, if a tamer impulse could now 
possess me ; still more to justify this confi- 
dence, allow me to recall to your majesty’s 
recollection the expressions you were gra- 
ciously pleased to use, when I solicited 
foreign service upon my first coming into 
the army. They were, sir, that your 
majesty did not then see the opportunity 
for it; but that if any thing was to arise at 
home, I ought to be cne of the first and fore- 
most. 
“**My character with the nation, my 
honour, my future fame and prospects in 
life, are now all at stake. I therefore sup- 
plicate your majesty to afford me those 
means for their preservation, which affec- 
tion for my country and devotion to my 
sovereign would have prompted me to 
solicit, even though my birth and station 
had not rendered it my duty to claim them. 
I presume in nq respect to prescribe to your 
majesty the mode of being employed: what 
I humbly, but most earnestly, solicit, is the 
certainty of active service, in such a cha- 
racter as to your majesty shall seem fit. 
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‘«* With the profoundest humility, | 
the honour to subscribe myself, : ~_ 
jesty’s most dutiful and most affections 
son and subject, 

«te Groree P’ ” 
DR. LARDNER’S CABINET C€YCLOPADIA,~ 

No. 15. France, Vol. Il. Longmay 

and Co, 

We expressed an opinion decidedly favour. 
able to the first volume of this interesti 
work, and to the greater portion of the 
present tome the same meed of approbatiog 
will apply. As, however, various press- 
ing duties of the last month have prevented 
a perusal of the publication with our accus. 
tomed scrutiny, we decline entering mor 
at large on its merits or demerits, reseryi 
our observations until the completion of the 
author’slabours. But we do most earnestly 
entreat him to give his readers an impar 
tial detail of events, without the interlard. 
ing of such political dissertations as may, 
indeed, be pleasing to a faction, but must 
entirely shut out from him the possibility 
of a general circulation. The following 
extract is amusing—* The ruling passion 
strong in death,”’ must have glowed in the 
breast of Mazarin with peculiar ardour. 

“The pecuniary wealth, the valuables 
and pictures of Mazarin, were immense, 
He was fond of hoarding—a passion that 
seized him when he first found himself 
banished and destitute. His love of pic- 
tures was as strong as his love of power— 
stronger, since it survived. A fatal malady 
had seized on the cardinal, whilst engaged 
in the conferences of the treaty, and worn 
by mental fatigue. He brought it home 
with him to the Louvre. He consulted 
Guenaud, the great physician, who told 
him that he had two months to live. Some 
days after receiving this dread mandate, 
Brienne perceived the cardinal in night-cap 
and dressing-gown tottering along his gal- 
lery, pointing to his pictures, and exclaim- 
ing, ‘Must I quit all these?’ He saw 
Brienne, and seized him: ‘Look!’ ex 
claimed he, ‘look at that Correggio! this 
Venus of Titian! that incomparable Deluge 
of Caracci! Ah! my friend, | must quit 
all these. Farewell, dear pictures, that | 
loved so dearly, and that cost me 80 much : 
His friend surprized him slumbering 10 his 
chair at another time, and murmuring, 
‘Guenaud has said it! Guenaud has said 
it!’ A few days before his death, be 
caused himself ‘to be dressed, shaved, 
rouged, and painted, ‘so that he never 
looked so fresh and vermilion,’ in his lite. 
In this state he was carried in his chair to 
the promenade, where the envious courtiers 
cruelly rallied, and paid him ironical co™- 
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pliments on his appearance. Cards were 
the amusement of his death-bed, his hand 
being held by others ; and they were only 
interrupted by the visit of the papal nuncio, 
who came to give the cardinal that plenary 
indulgence to which the prelates of the 
sacred college are officially entitled. Ma- 
zarin expired on the 9th of March, 1661.’ 

JOURNAL OF A NOBLEMAN ; comprising an 

Account of his Travels, and a Narrative 

of his residence at Vienna during the Con- 

vress. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1831, 

Colburn and Bentley. 

A somewhat slip-slop, common-place pub- 
lication. The Journal would have done 
well enough had it been confined to the 
tablets of a travelling amateur; but even 
the truly wonderful anecdotes which are 
interlarded with the narrative, will, we fear, 
not prolong its existence an hour, or save it 
from a speedy descent into the dark waters 
of oblivion. It must be a melancholy 
sight for authors to see volume upon volume 
nouldering on the shelf, without one friend 
to aid, or one generous patron to purchase a 
copy; but they have too often to curse their 
own folly and precipitation, in listening to 
the suggestions of partial advisers, without 
duly considering the overstocked market to 
which they are bringing their merchandize. 
To this ‘child of indiscretion” we will, 
however, lend a helping hand, and, in 
giving the following extract, request those 
realers who doubt the probability of the 
facts narrated, to recollect that they are 
the tales of a NopLEmAN ; and a suitable 
odeisance will, we doubt not, immediately 
follow. Speaking of the dexterity of the 
Ukranian peasants with the axe, the “‘ no- 
ble” author observes— 

“Not only they employ it in the con- 
struction of their houses, their boats, their 
carmages, and their household furniture, 
but also in carving a variety of small things, 
such as little boxes, spoons, and other 
kitchen utensils. I purchased a very hand- 
some snuff box from one of them, which had 
been cut with a hatchet commonly used for 
felling timber. In the province of Masovia 
they are still better exercised in the art of 
rendering the axe universally available. I 

ave been assured by several persons whose 
testimony I could not doubt, that they have 
emselves seen peasants, who wore their 
hair long, go and place themselves against 
the trunks of trees, raising their hair as 
much above their heads as it would reach, 
while others would take aim at a certain 
lance, aud fling their hatchets with so 
Much dexterity as to cut the hair in two 
paris, and be driven deep into the trunk of 
tree! Similar feats beat William Tell’s 
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hollow. They are not, however, the only 
kind by which dexterity was practised in 
Poland at the risk of a tragic end. In 
former times it was customary in the chd- 
teaux of the nobility, after banquets given 
on great occasions, for the host to show his 
guests his skill in firing a pistol, by making 
the heel of the shoe on his wife’s foot his 
target! I could hardly convince myself 
that the higher classes among the Poles, 
who have always considered devotedness to 
the fair sex the glory of ours, should have 
suffered a practice so directly at variance 
with every feeling of common humanity, te 
prevail among them—those men, whose 
notions of gallantry in the present day, are 
apt to carry them to so extravagant enthu- 
siasm, that I have seen them at table take 
the shoe off the foot of the mistress of the 
house, drink wine out of it, and pass it 
round!” 

MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS; a Tule of the 
Year 1830. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1831. 
Colburn and Bentley. 

A novel which we may with safety style as 
one of the most entertaining that has fallen 
into our hands for some time past. The in- 
cidents are well told, and the characters 
excellently drawn. The writer is evidently 
well ucquainted with the ‘‘men and man- 
ners” of the day, and the sketches of society 
are exceedingly natural and piquant. There 
exists at the present moment, an unseemly 
rage for personalities ; censures are directed 
not generally, but individually, and too 
often penned to vilify rather than improve, 
Our author has somewhat pampered this de- 
praved taste of the times, although not to 
so great an extent as several who have pre- 
ceded him. We select the following de- 
scription of a love match from the first 
volume, as one of the most amusing pas- 
sages, from a work which our readers will 
do well to peruse. 

‘** Lady Maria Willingham was a person 
who, with indifferent features, had always 
managed to be called pretty; with very 
moderate abilities, had maintained the re- 
putation of being extremely clever; and 
with a narrow selfish heart, was continually 
cited as the most excellent woman in the 
world. The tact which had thus univer- 
saily enabled her to assume a virtue where 
she had it not, was of course a qualification 
of no feeble force. Early in her fashion- 
able career it had whispered to her, that a 
dress of the last new Parisian mode wasan 
admirable mask for the body; an earnest, 
and deliberate, and mysterious tone of con- 
versation, a most imposing cloak for the de- 
ficiencies of the mind; and she was well 
aware that the heart is usually taken upon 
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the trust of these preceding and more os- 
tensible endowments. She therefore con- 
fined the demonstrations of her virtue to a 
refrainment from all sins unrecognised 
as of the highest ton; and to a pathetic 
vibration of the head and elevation of 
the eyes, whenever the delinquencies of 
our people came under discussion. In 
one respect Lady Maria had appeared to 
rise superior to her own failings, and to 
have suffered a remission of her callous 
egotism ;—she had made what is called a 
love match. But Love, like other sad dogs 
with an ill name, is rendered responsible 
for many a crime, in addition to his own 
unjustifiable criminalities; and if ever 
Cupid could have proved his innocence by 
an alibi, it was most assuredly in the 
instance of Charles Willingham’s elope- 
ment with Lady Maria de Vesci! I have 
already asserted that she was neither hand- 
some, clever, nor amiable. At the period 
of what was termed her ‘rash marriage,’ 
she was nearly five-and-twenty, with a por- 
tion of three thousand pounds, Irish cur- 
rency; and attached, as a Bath and Chel- 
tenham appendage, to a deaf mother, the 
dullest dowager extant throughout the 
united realms of Great Britain. At Rams- 
gate, where, through her qualifications of 
¢ ladyship,’ Lady Maria maintained a very 
creditable degree of ball-room precedency, 
the De Vescis became acquainted with Mr. 
Willingham, the eldest son of a family of 
opulence and county antiquity. He was 
fresh from college, or rather, he had still a 
term and a degree in prospective endur- 
ance ; being three years younger than the 
fair tactician from Gaiene Street, who had 
brought the faded looks and blighted hopes 
of another infructuous season to be repaired 
by the breezes of the Isle of Thanet. After 
dancing, riding, walking, and flirting to- 
gether, with the assiduity becoming a 
watering-place, Charles Willingham very 
properly fell in love, and Lady Maria very 
naturally fell intoa fitofmusing. She con- 
sidered that her lady-mother was paralytic, 
that her lordly brother and his wife were 
far gone in severe evangelism, that her 
— were extremely precarious, and 

er means most unaristocratically limited ; 
and in consequence of these lamentable co- 
incidences, she thought it, on the whole, 
advisable to sigh and grow sentimental in 
honour of poor Charles and his honest pas- 
sion ; and to sanction with her smiles his 
application to his father for a maintenance, 
and to her own maternal countess dowager 
for her hand. Unfortunately the replies of 
both were unpropitious. Sir Claude Will- 
ingham having a favourite second son, was 
by no means anxious for the early marriage 
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of his heir-apparent, and consequently re. 
stricted his promise of an income for thy 
young couple to a thousand a-year ; and 
the receipt of this almost interdictory in. 
telligence, the dowager, whose head ha 
been shaking for years past with the palsy 
redoubled its movements in negative ys. 
hemence. ‘ Her consent to such a miger. 
able match for her dear Maria? Never! 
She could not hear of it with patience, 
Like other stupid old women, poor Lady 
de Vesci, however, contrived to defeat he 
own views on the subject. At all times, 
bore of the most stupeadous magnitude, she 
grew thrice doubly tiresome under the irr. 
tations of the disaster which threatened her 
domestic peace. She concentrated all he 
prose into ceaseless diatribes against the 
folly and wickedness of improvident ma 
riages, and the thriftless frivolity of th 
young men of the age ; and she insisted ¢ 
keeping her superannuated kitten perpet 
ally under her own eye in a stifling Rams 
gate parlour, enlivened only by an elaborst 
effort in lambswool knitting, and the daily 
lecture of the Globe newspaper, Lad 
Maria had been long compelled to evening 
casino ;—it was now hinted as a morning 
recreation, by way of sedative. In vai 
did Charles Willingham languish on th 
pier, and mope upon the cliff; herladyshi 
was secluded as strictly as a nun of a 
sisterhood in Spain. He fixed his eye 
upon the daily airings of the dowager’ 
chariot, and indited a sonnet thereupon 
then thought of the Cambridge horrors « 
his ensuing term, until his grief absolute! 
expanded itself into elegiac stanzas! Bo 
effusions, accompanied by an epistle | 
simple prose, far more to the purpose, | 
bribed towards the dressing-table of 

Maria; who, having no feelings of filial 
luctance to subdue, finally ceded tot 
united influence of three such tender mi 
sives ; and to escape from a dreary hon 
and beggarly prospects, ran away with bi 
on the following morning, and was alwa 
said to have perpetrated a love match! 
much for the judgment of the world!” 
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acarz; or the Sacred Love Pledge. 
Mrs. Lachian. London, 1851. Sips 
and Marshall. 
We confess that we did not at first m 
admire the title which Mrs. Lachlan 
adopted; it reminded us somewhat 
strongly of “ Sugar-cakes for the Faithfu 
and “Rods in pickle for Unbelieve 
On opening the volume, however, 0! | 
vious anticipations vanished like al, 
we beheld a work which should not only 
in the library, but as much as possible = 
hands of every real and practical Chris 
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scriptural texts arranged under 
ads, and thus forming, as it 


rom th 
‘nowledge. . 
jyndant in her quotations, and the volume 


; rendered additionally attractive by a neat 
binding, beautiful illustration, and an ex- 
; pretty presentation plate. If its 
iculation be but equal to its deserts, the 
»'» authoress will, indeed, have made a 
voftable, and, at the same time, a most 
seful speculation. 


but FRENCH PUPIL’S OWN BOOK; or, Tra- 
ducteur Parisien, Second Edition. Lon- 
don, 1831. Simpkin and Marshall. 
“bis little volume consists of a series of 
laried extracts from approved writers, with 
4 collection of anecdotes, historical facts, 
ind letters of celebrated characters, &c. 
ndis designed at once for the instruction 
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and amusement of the pupil. Mr. Fen- 
wick has very judiciously arranged his ex- 
tracts so as to render the style progressive- 
ly more and more difficult. He has also 
affixed to his book a short dictionary of the 
words and idioms used in it. There are 
two or three typographical errors, the un- 
fortunate consequence of printing a foreign 
language in a foreign country ; we instance 
the following at page 162: 

“ Faché de n’avoir pu obtenir la main 
d’Elizabeth il partagea son tréne avec la 
fille d’une paysan.” In the pages of a 
literary journal which we admire, and 
therefore always peruse, ‘‘ Monsieur L. P. R. 
Fenwick de Porquet” has been taunted with 
the offence of publishing his book “‘ more 
for his own benefit than that of the rising 
generation ;” ergo, he follows the example 
of the aforesaid journalist. The labourer is 
worthy of his hire, and if it is Mr. Fen- 
wick’s fortune to combine a benefit to him- 
self, with an equal benefit to others, he has 
the advantage of effecting a twofold good. 





THE LYRIST’S OFFERING. A set of Ballads 
written and composed by Mrs. Cornwell 
Beron Wilson. Goulding and D’AIl- 
maine. 

Ir any other proof were wanting of the 

absurdity of denying to the female mind 

ad accomplishments that equality of rank 
which is so justly their due, in the varied 
compositions of Mrs. Wilson alone we 
should discover ample testimony ; since 
(ud we hesitate not to affirm it) several of 
ber metrical productions will bear an ad- 
vantageous Comparison with the most spi- 
rited productions of those who have hitherto 
been in the habit of considering superiority 
as their peculiar prerogative. Does our 
gullantry o’ermaster our judgment? (a 
question which on such a point we would 
erer have impartiality suggest to our 
ninds;) and we turn to the specimens we 
have already afforded of Mrs, Wilson’s 
talents in our past pages, and now to the 
tubjects before us, with every conviction 
that they will well warrant the best enco- 
mums We may venture to bestow on them. 

Without adverting to all her many pre- 

Nously successful efforts,* who but the 

bwsessor of a vigorous mind could have 

penned “The Patriot Mother to her Son,” 
aud other animated morceaux in the “ Songs 
the Ship ®”’ or what but true poetic feel- 
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ing have produced the following elegant 
strain in the present collection ? 


THE MINSTREL’S GRIEF. 


«« Why seek to learn my cause of sorrow ? 
This hour at least my cheek is gay, 
Clouds may darken there to-morrow, 
Ah! chase not now the smile away ! 
My face is like the sunny fountain, 

That sparkles ’neath the summer glow, 
While its bright bubbles thou art counting, 
The stream runs cold and dark below ! 
Then do not ask my cause of sorrow, 

This hour at least my cheek is gay, 
Enough for thee if smiles I borrow, 
To cheat the gazing crowd to-day ! 


Thou think’st ’tis love, its canker leaving, 
That tints my cheek with pale decay, 

Like that within the rose !eaf weaving, 
The web that wastes its bloom away ; 

No! round my wearied spirit clinging, 
There hangs a grief that is not woe ; 

A sadness not from sorrow springing, 
That only minstrel bosoms know ; 

’*T were vain to trace that pensive feeling, 
This hour at least my cheek is gay, 

The sadness that hath no revealing, 
No art can charm, or chese away.” 
‘But it is not alone as a writer that Mrs, 


Wilson is successful. To the charms of 
poetry she unites the concord of sweet 





* The poetical scrap in our last number entitled “‘ Astarte ’’ ought te have been stated 


Swritten by this lady. 
Maren, 1831. 
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sounds, and in this volume we have a series 

of seven ballads, arranged in a style that 

displays an intimate knowledge of the art. 

«« Come to the Fountain”’ is the first, but, as 

regards the music, not the most original in 

the collection. “Trim the Taper” is an 

Anacreontic ballad, replete with life and 

spirit, and will prove a favourite with the 
mtlemen. ‘ My Early Love” is a pleas- 

ing waltz tune, accompanied by some sweet- 
ly simple words, though we do not find 

r Ba go well together. ‘‘ Evening’s Gentle 

Hour,” and ‘“‘Oh! meet me in the glen, 

love,” are not liable to this objection, but 

on the contrary, are especially entitled to 
notice for the taste evinced in their arrange- 
ment. ‘‘ The Minstrel’s Grief” is our fa- 
vourite, as regards the music no less than 
the poetry ; they blend most harmoniously 
together, and charm the ear whilst they ap- 
peal to the heart; and “‘Oh, where hust 
thou been roaming ?”’ the last on the list, is 

a cavatina treated in a lively pleasing man- 

ner. It will be observed that they are 

well diversified in style, and are calculated 
to meet a variety of tastes. A collection of 

pretty songs neatly got up, and sold for a 

moderate price, need only be made known 

to become universally popular—such is 

Mrs, Wilson’s. 

THE HARMONICON; @ Monthly Journal of 
Music for February. London, 1831. 
Longman and Co. 

The present number of this able work is in 
every respect an improvement on its prede- 
cessor, and fully realizes all that our most 
sanguine auticipations had led us to con- 
ceive regarding it. The first paper intro- 
duces to the reader some interesting me- 
moirs of the lives of Catel and Rode, 
musicians lately deceased in Paris, which 
is translated in an able manner from the 
French. To this is subjoined some able 
memoirs of the Metropolitan Concerts of an 
early establishwent; and it is somewhat 
singular, that another writer, in the same 
number, should also have dwelt upon the 
— of the Ancient Concerts, but with 
widely different notions regarding the bene- 
fit they have been tending to produce. We 
certainly must agree with the first of these, 
and acknowledge that the concluding ob- 
servations to the following extract are writ- 
ten in very good spirit. 

We should premise that it was, on its 
establishment, made a most rigid law of the 
Ancient Concert, that no piece, vocal or in- 
strumental, should be admitted into its bills 
which bad not been composed at least 
twenty years ; and this restriction has never 
been relaxed, except in favour of the har- 
monization of such airs as the law deems 


eligible ; in which case, the harmonizati, 
need not be of a day's existence. 

** How far this fundamental principle of 
the Ancient Concert has promoted the ad 
vance of musical science in England ma be 
matter of doubt; it may be at least ques. 
tionable, whether merit, which had already 
stood the test of twenty years’ wear api 
tear, required the patronage of an exclusive 
establishment to support and prolong its 
reputation ; or whether, which is the much 
more important question of the two, the 
adoption of such a principle by a concert 
which soon took a rank and obtained an 
influence far beyond auy of its contempora. 
ries, has not acted as a decided check op 
the progress of composition in this country, 
It was, in fact, proclaiming to every mus 
cal aspirant that he might toil over his mid. 
night lamp for years ; he might rival Pur. 
cell in genius, Handel in sublimity, and 
Arne in grace, but he must not look forward 
to any one of his compositions being per- 
formed at the most fashionable and most 
influential concerts in London, till, nine 
chances to one, the composer himself was 
dead. The Catch and Glee Clubs acted on 
a different principle ; they fostered living 
talents while admiring the productions of 
former times ; and to their encouragement 
and patronage we owe the best efforts of a 
Webbe, a Stafford Smith, and a Calcott. 
Have we any thing like an equal obligation 
to acknowledge to the Concert of Ancieat 
Music ?” 

Exactly in the same point of view do we 
regard the proceedings of the Royal Aca- 
demy. What has the result of all ther 
labours tended to effect? Any improve- 
ment in the science? It will be a vain 
search to discover it. All that can be said 
of the institution hitherto is, that it has 
formed an admirable school for the instrue- 
tion of pupils who have reached, and are 
likely to reach, but to a certain degree of 
excellence in their science. Some have been 
successful, but as yet we have been favoured 
with no extraordinary specimens of superior 
accomplishments, in either vocal or instru- 
mental display. The multiplying of pro- 
fessional men, unless attended with a cor- 
responding increased medium for their 
employment, must evidently tend to the 
discomfort of many; and we fear much 
the consequence will soon be, that no lew 
of the deserving elders of the orchestr 
performers will, in many instances, through 
interest, or the activity of the Jum 
aspirants, be thrown vut of engagements. 
Instead of pursuing the A B C work o& 
instructing little children, how much mor 
would the national musical interests ° 
furthered and improved, if the Roy 
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MUSIC. 


Academy were to hold out a certain pe- 
rodical reward for the production of the 
finest concerted pieces, such as might rank 
beyond the mere ephemerial of the day. 
The object of emolument, no less than con- 
tending emulation, would soon be found to 
have the effect of producing subjects worthy 
of any country. As it is now, composers, 
in their self-defence, are compelled to get 
up the merest trifles for the public sale, and 
instead of there being a competition as to 
who shall display the greatest originality, 
conception, or genius, in the science, fea- 
tures and views of a very opposite character 
usurp their place. He that can hit upon 
the most piquant title, and place his pro- 
duction in the hands of the most skilful 
publisher, accompanied by the display of 
other little tactics which it will not be 
needful now to advert to, since we have 
before described them, is sure to find ‘ his 
coffers full;’’ whilst the luckless, true 
devotee to his profession, however splendid 
be his production, as the sorry result of his 
labours, is doomed to find the copies of his 
work resting on the shelves of his music- 
seller (and he can get no encouragement in 
any other shape,) a heavy, unsaleable pro- 
duction; though a paltry little ballad, 
neither new in melody or words, is made 
to pass through very many editions, Not- 
withstanding all that has been urged for 
our national taste and liberality, such is 
the influence of example and fashion in this 
country, that a corrective of some import- 
ance, to the encroachments of interest or 
vitiated notions, is absolutely necessary to 
lead the public to reflect and do that which, 
in Many instances, is but a mere act of 
justice. Let the Royal Academy give 
encouragement to talent (of which, doubt- 
less, there is no deficieacy in the kingdom, ) 
in the way proposed, and they will not 
only effect this, but do more to rescue the 
Composers of the present age from that low 
Tuak in the world’s estimation to which 
they already have greatly devolved, and 
daily appear to be more and more devolving, 

a0 perhaps any other step could accom- 
plish. But in dwelling on our own no- 
Hons we are delaying too long the claims of 
he“ Harmonicon.” The remaining papers 
in this number are varied and entertaining, 
and the reviews, and foreign and domestic 
Teport, conducted in the same spirited 
Manner as that which characterized the 
preceding one. The music, too, is excel- 
lent, and far more attractive than that of 
January. We have rarely indeed met with 
80 pretty a collection in so small a space. 
lt comprises the overture to Armida, by 
Kossini, of which a character is needless. 
The other pieces, which we will proceed to 
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enumerate, are an English version of a 
Swedish air, ‘‘The Harp of Sadness,” a 
charming little ballad, allied to expressive 
words. Kirke White’s “Be hushed, ye 
bitter winds,” is next given, and we must 
compliment Mr. Haite on the manner in 
which he has not only preserved but given 
fresh charms to the character of the poetry, 
“The Fugitive Bride” is selected f from 
Mrs. Wilson’s elegant ‘‘Songs of the Ship.” 
This is followed by a chorus of huntsmen 
from La Straniera, an opera by Vincenzo 
Bellini, and three pretty waltzes from the 
Cadeau, the first of them by Fisher, one of 
the Singers of the Alps, which is so cha- 
racteristic of the individual's style, that we 
fancy ourselves in his presence whilst we 
are playing it. Altogether, we must say 
the ‘‘Harmonicon” is progressing fa- 
mously. 

SONGS FOR THE GRAVE AND GaY. The 
Poetry written, and Melodies selected, by 
Thomas Haynes Bayly, Esq. Zenas T. 
Purday. 

Mr. Bayly is certainly the most successful 

song-writer of the present day ; and well 

convinced are we that our fair readers will 
award to him abundant thanks for the gra- 
tification which the present collection is 
sure to afford them. His songs are ten in 
number, and are characterized by all that 
elegance of style, and adherence to truth 
and nature, which have, in his previous 
productions, gained for him so much popu- 
larity. Are we in joyful mood, and here 
is to be found a strain with which to en- 
courage our happiness. Are we sad in 
heart, and here may we select the melody 
most suited to our frame of mind. Mr, 
Bayly is not one who makes aim at the dis- 
play of genius. He rather seeks our favour 
by a simplicity of subject, style, and word- 
ing. He pourtrays to us, in an elegant 
manner, the feelings which, in the course of 
life, our sympathies cannot fail to acknow- 
ledge as the same we have or do experience 
ourselves. He seeks at no laboured—no 
highly-wrought language to enchant our 
ears alone, but addresses his appeal to our 
hearts with never-failing success. We 
cannot help adopting his poetry as the 
plain but faithful transcript of our own sen- 
sations; and when to his graceful numbers 
are added the charms of melody, we 
breathe them forth with certain feeling. 
How many an unhappy fair one has dwelt 
on “Oh! no, we never mention him,” 
whilst her thoughts have wandered towards 
the cherished object of a regard which she 
may no longer own! How many an aching 
heart, with melancholy pleasure, will now 
repeat, ‘“ He passed, as if he knew me not ;”” 
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and other charming portions of the present 
collection! The subjects before us are 
varied, from the lively cavatina to the 
pathetic ballad, and both as regards poetry 
and music (which is as sweet and tasteful as 
the most fastidious may desire, ) are entitled 
to much commendation. Many of them, 
we are convinced, are doomed to the most 
extensive popularity, and to live in the 
affections of the public long after the greater 
portion of the ballads of the day are no 
longer remembered: We wish we had 
space to particularize the beauties of all 
as they deserve. We may say, however, 
that they are elegant eompositions, ar- 
ranged with skill, produced with taste, and 
altogether forming as pretty a collection as 
ever came into our hands. We cannot 
now, if we would, enrich our present pages 
with further extracts from the volume, but 
as we have already drawn largely upon it, 
our readers will see, to a certain extent, the 
justness of our remarks. 


OVERTURE TO LULU ; composed and arrang, 
for the Pianoforte and Flute by Preidea 
Kaulau. J. Green. 

Many of our readers will have heard this 

overture to the greatest advantage 

Covent Garden Theatre, where it is played 

before the tragedy of Fazio. It isa spiriteq 

composition when played by the full band 
and no slight skill has been evinced in the 
adaptation of it forthe piano. The spirit 
of the original conception is very tolerably 
retained, (and it is a matter of no smajl 
triumph that the characteristies of a cop. 
certed piece, like the present, should be 
transferred, with a preservation of the 
original effect, to a single instrument,) and 
it will certainly take its rank with the begs 
arrangements of the kind. The overture, 
however, is doubtless rendered still more 
effective by the addition of the accompa- 
niment for the flute, which we have not 
had the opportunity as yet of trying with in. 


Che Drama, 


Ovr notice under this head for the pre- 
sent month must assume rather the shape 
of a hasty discourse than a critique, since 
our space is but moderate. The Krvxe’s 
Taearre has commenced its season with a 
very full company, but for the want of a 
sufficiently talented prima donna the per- 
formances have as yet gone off but flatly. 
The attendance has been, notwithstanding, 
full on most evenings. 

The only novelty at Drury Lane has 
been the production of a new version of 
Auber’s Fra Diavolo, interspersed with 
some songs by Alexander Lee. The prin- 
cipal parts were sustained by Mrs. Way- 
lett, Sinclair, and Wallack ; and notwith- 
standing the best efforts of these performers, 
_ it proved but partially successful. The 
language of the piece was of a very com- 
mon-place order, and the incidents far from 
attractive. The scenery, arrangements of 
the groups, (some of which were ve 
striking,) and one or two songs, were all 
that deserved particular commendation. 

At Covent Garpen we have been pre- 
sented with three new pieces: the first, 
The Romance of a Day, a drama in two acts, 
in which some very pretty music, by Bishop, 
is introduced, and which has been com- 
pletely successful. A Tyrolese glee, by 
five singers, indeed was encored twice ; and 
the Overture, which is a close imitation of 
that of Gwillawme Tell, was also loudly 
called for and repeated. The second piece 


is an interlude, entitled The Married Lovers, 
of whieh, perhaps, favourable mention may 


be fairly made: it was equally successful. 
The last, called Comrudes and Friends, is ¢ 
Damon and Pythbias story, got up here as 
new, but which we remember to have seen 
six years ago at Sadler’s Wells. 

The Oratorios have gone off with full 
houses, and the engagements of Braham 
and Miss Paton seem to have told remark- 
ably well. These performances are given, 
as usual of late, at the two houses alter- 
nately. 

At the Surrey, Mr. Elliston has been 
indefatigable in catering for the public 
taste, by the revival of many established 
favourite dramas, and the production of 
new ones. We have seen Morton’s comedy 
of Town and Country performed here lately 
in a style which does infinite credit to the 
establishment. The parts of Kit Cosey, 
Reuben Glenroy, and Rosalie Summers, found 
in little Williams, Osbaldiston, and Miss 
Somerville most able representatives. A 
new piece, called the Female Masaroni, has 
been very successful. A Miss Poole enacts 
the heroine in an effective manner; and 
Miss Somerville, who is certainly a most 
accomplished musician, and possesses 4 
voice of great sweetness, power, and flexi- 
bility, delighted us with some very charm- 
ing songs. One of them, although of great 
intricacy, was so tastefully executed, that it 
was warmly enccred. 

Mr. Davidge, at the Cozoure, has also 
done his best to treat his auditors ; and on 
the 14th ult. produced a new melo-drame, 
by Mr. Thomas Dibdin, entitled De L’ Orme, 
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en from the novel of thatname. It was 
ealy successful, and appears likely to 
enjoy @ protracted career. Mr. Serle 
played the hero in a very Spirited manner, 
i Mr. H. Kemble sustained the part of a 


and | om 
smuggler with characteristic force; but a 


Mr. H. Williams, who played the part of 


14) 


an old man, in attempting to be original so 
far o'erstepped the modesty of nature, as 
completely to spoil it. 

The Houses have one and all been con- 
stantiy well filled, and never has London 
theatrical property appeared in a more 
prosperous state. 





FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE, CHITCHAT, &c. 


Tus events of the past month have been 
few and unimportant. Their Majesties’ 
arrival in town has set the fashionable 
world in motion, and balls, routs, dinner 
parties, &e. &e. are following each other in 
rapid succession, The most brilliant draw- 
ing-room which has occurred for many 
years, was held by her Majesty at St. 
James’s Palace, on the 24th ult. The 
early day on which we are obliged to go to 
press will, we fear, prevent our giving more 
than an allusion to this splendid fete. In 
this event, we beg to refer our readers to the 
columns of our excellent friends the ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Post” and ** Court Journal.” 

By the way, while speaking of the 
“Morning Post,’’ which really is an intel- 
ligent and fashionable journal, we observed 
rather a singular remark in that paper of 
the 23d ult, Speaking of their Majesties’ 
visit to Drury Lane, and determined to give 
due honour to the spectacle, it observes 
that, “their Majesties, accompanied by the 
two young princes, left the palace in six car- 
riages.”” Now even supposing that each of 
these illustrious individuals occupied one, 
with all due deference we ask, of what 
utility were the remainder ? 

Mr. Walker is giving his annual, and 
beautiful and instructive, Lectures on As- 
tronomy at the King’s Theatre. We know 
of no fitter entertainment, especially for the 
younger portion of our readers, than a visit 
to this gentleman’s splendid orrery. 

In politics, we do not as yet appear to 
have reaped much benefit from a change of 
Ministry, and, had we not professed to take 
no part whatever in these matters, we 
might observe that, in some instances, at 
least, the “wisdom” lies not ‘‘ in the 
Whig.” 

5 

_ France is rapidly advancing to a Repub- 
lic, @ consummation which cannot fail to 
bring with it consequences the most dis- 
astrous, as well to herself as to those rebel- 
lious states who have already so far fol- 
lowed her frightful example. 

The Coronation is for the present deferred. 
His Majesty has expressed a wish that, 
When it does take place, no unnecessary 
€xpense to the state shall be lavished upon 
the pageant. The ceremony, however, will 


be sustained with all the dignified splen- 
dour worthy of a great nation, without 
either extravagance or waste. 

The grand entertainment to be given by 
their Majesties at Windsor Castle, in the 
spring, will take place in St. George’s Hall, 
if that noble room can be finished by the 
time. When complete, that apartment 
will be the most splendid in Europe, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the ball-room of 
the Emperor of Austria, at Vienna. Three 
or four thousand persons may be conve- 
niently accommodated in St. George’s 
Hall. 

Our readers will have learned, long ere 
the appearance of our “‘ Museum,” that Mr. 
St. John Long has been triumphantly ac- 
quitted of a charge which vitally affected at 
least his reputation if not his liberty. We 
are not the defenders of ignorant quacks— 
fellows who, like ‘‘ roaring lions,” spread 
themselves abroad, and stand in every 
corner of the street “‘ seeking whom they 
may devour ;’’ but we do say that a man 
who has been from youth, according to the 
sworn testimony of his witnesses, of a 
highly moral and humane disposition, who 
possesses such a host of noble and respect- 
able names attached to his certificates of 
cure, as he might challenge some of the 
most haughty legitimates in the medical 
world to produce—we say that, merely 
because in one or two instances his appli- 
cations may have failed in their accustomed 
success, this amiable and intelligent gentle- 
man ought not to be vilified and persecuted 
by those whose manifest interest it is to put 
him down. But we must defer this subject 
till the ensuing month, when we shall have 
an opportunity of amply expressing our 
opinion, in a critique on two volumes 
which have been forwarded to us for 
review. 

We are informed, that during the full 
exercise of the hospitalities of the Palace at 
Brighton, there are sometimes no less than 
one hundred and seventy fires burning. 

On Sunday, the 15th ult. a most daring 
and disgusting sight took place in St. Paul’s 
during the afternoon service. A young 
man, accompanied by his sister, was stand- 
ing listening to the singing, when the lady 
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was insulted by a person in the garb of a 
gentleman, which so raised the choler of 
the brother as to make him strike the 
fellow a blow; whereupon a regular engage- 
ment took place, to the no small astonish- 
mént of every beholder. The worthy Dean 
(the Bishop of Llandaff) called one of the 
attendants, who took them to the Compter. 
It it understood that the Bishop intends to 


make an example of these worthies, by 
citing them in the Ecclesiastical Court, 
Userut Hint ror Warmine Beps.—\ 
couple of feet of any common iron chain 
made red hot, and placed in the warming. 
pan, will impart equal warmth to the bed 
with coals, and avoid the sulphureous 
effluvia of the latter, as well as the occa. 
sional danger in the removal of them. 
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CARRIAGE DRESS, 

A press of violet gros de Naples ; the cor- 
sage is made quite up to the throat behind, 
but a little lower in front: it*is finished 
round the top with a revers of velvet to cor- 
respond. Sleeves, 2 la Medicis, with vel- 
vet cuffs. The mantle is black satin. The 
cape is of the usual size, but set on, as our 
readers will see by our print, in a very 
novel manner. Swansdown collar, of mo- 
derate depth. The bonnet is of violet 
velvet ; the crown very low, and of a melon 
shape, is decorated with white riband, from 
a knot of which, placed on the right side, 
issues a plume of white ostrich feathers. 
The brim is deep, and of rather a close 
shape ; it is ornamented on the inside with 
blond lace, the edge of which forms a trim- 
ming to the outside of the brim. 

WALKING DRESS. 

A dress of cachemire ; the colour is a 
new shade of vapeur ; corsage uni, and par- 
tially high. Sleeves a ‘l’imbecille. The 
skirt is trimmed round the border almost 
close to the bottom, with detached sprigs 
of foliage placed perpendicularly, and em- 
broidered in green silk. A single flounce, 
cut in points at the edges, surmounts this 
trimming, and immediately over it, is a 
double row of chain trimming, in green 
embroidery. The pelerine is green velvet : 
it is of a large size, and trimmed with a 
rich silk fringe to correspond. Green vel- 
vet hat, trimmed on the inside of the brim 
with white knots of cut riband ; the crown 
is trimmed with green satin riband, and 
white ostrich feathers, falling in different 
directions ; the collerette, and the trimming 
of the brides, are of blond net. 

OPERA DRE8s. 

A dress of rose-coloured chuly: it is 
rinted round the bottom, a little below the 
nee, and up each side of the front to the 

waist, in a white Chinese border ; the lower 

t of the skirt is finished by a broad biais, 
headed by a rouleau of satin to correspond 
with the dress. The corsage is plain be- 
hind, and draped horizontally in front; a 
blond lace tucker stands up round the bust ; 
a pointed epaulette, of the same material 


as the dress, and edged with blond lace, 
falls over a white figured gauze sleeve, 
made a la antique, and decorated with a 
knot of riband, placed on each side, just 
above the elbow. The head-dress is arog. 
coloured satin hat, ornamented, en 
with white velvet on the inside of the brim ; 
a white ostrich feather, proceeding from 
this trimming, falls back upon the crown, 
which is also adorned with an ostrich 
feather, and knots of gauze riband. Peari 
ear-rings. Gold bracelets, with pearl 
clasps. 
DINNER DRESS. 

A dress of white gros de Tours; 
uni, cut low, particularly in the centre of 
the back and bosom. Long sleeves, of 
British blond lace, surmounted by man- 
cherons, & la Marie, of gros de Tours, which 
are embroidered round the border, as is 
also the corsage, in coloured silks. De- 
tached cachemire patterns, also embroidered 
in coloured silks, adorn the border of the 
skirt ; they are placed immediately above 
a row of embroidery similar to that on the 
corsage, The head-dress is a ruby velvet 
toque, adorned with white ostrich feathers. 
The scarf is white crépe de Lyon, with very 
rich ends. Gold ear-rings and bracelets. 

GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF 
FASHION. 

Mantles still predominate in carriage 
dress, but we observe that those with 
sleeves are less worn than last month. We 
see also a good many high silk dresses, 
which are worn either with large fur pele- 
rines, or else with velvet pelerines and bos 
— 

oloured velvets are more in favour than 
black for carriage hats ; several of the most 
novel are lined with white eatin. Blond 
lace is less used for trimmings than it was 
last month, but it is still adopted by many 
élégantes ; where that is the case, it 18 ar 
ranged on the inside of the brim in the dem 
cornette style, and the brides have no trim- 
ming. Feathers are not so much used as 
they were iu the early part of the season. 

Mantles continue to be almost universally 
adopted in promenade dress. Bonnets re- 
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in pearly the same size as they were in 
porcncoe of the season, but the brims 
are certainly rather closer. Velvet is the 
material most in favour for bonnets, a good 
many are trimmed with it, intermixed with 
coloured ribands; others, and those are in 
our opinion best calculated for walking dress, 
are trimmed with full knots of broad satin 
ribands, to correspond in colour with, the 
bonnet. i ; 

English cashemirienne, a material quite as 
good, if not better than the French one, is 
now much worn in morning dress. We 
have seen some fastened in front, in the 
pelisse style, by knots of gros des Indes, of 
the colour of the dress. ‘The bodies of these 
dresses are made quite high behind, and 
turn over in the shawl style, but they dis- 
play very litde of the bust. The sleeves are 
loose nearly to the wrist, but are consider- 
ably wider at the upper, than at the lower 
part of the arm. The wristband is narrow ; 
a small cord of gros des Indes, which borders 
every part of the dress, is its only trimming. 

Caps are very generally adopted in morn- 
ing dress ; we have seen some intended for 
deshubille, composed of English lace, and 
lined with coloured satin ; one of these had 
the caul shaped like a shell, but with short 
ears; the border, set on excessively full, 
and broad round the face, was considerably 
narrower at the ears and behind: the trim- 
ming consisted of knots formed of notched 
ends of riband, blue, to correspond with the 
colour of the lining, striped with white. 

We have seen some evening dresses made 
what the French call 2 /a vierge, that is, cut 
round at the top of the bust, and of a deli- 
cate height ; one of these dresses was com- 
posed of canary coloured gros de Tours ; the 
corsage, made to set close to the shape, is 
finished round the top by a row of narrow 
blond lace, set on rather plain; a row of 
broader blond lace is disposed en revers on 
the corsage, and forms the shape en cour ; it 
is not left, as usual, to fall loose on the 
shoulders, but is looped high in the centre. 
The béret sleeve of the usual form, and very 
short, is terminated by a row of blond lace 
to correspond with that on the bust. The 
tnmming of the skirt is a blond lace flounce 
lightly testooned. 

Gold and silver fringes, of a description 
very far above any that have hitherto ap- 
peared, are now manufactured upon a new 
principle, from a beautiful material called 
Chrysson. Mr. Burgis, the inventor, has 
obtained a patent for this superb addition 
to court and ball dresses, so superior in every 
respect to any thing of the kind that has 
ever yet been introduced: it never tarnishes, 
nor will it soil any, the most delicate, ma- 
‘rial; it is perfectly unequalled for bril- 
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liancy and lightness, and will retain its 
lustre many years ; whereas fringes made 
upon the common principle are sure to tar- 
nish in a short time. 

Velvet hats are still much in favour in 
full dress, We see also many blond lace 
caps, or rather head-dresses, composed of 
blond lace: they are arranged on ° wire 
ribands in the large deep plaits called 
dents de loup ; there are two or three rows 
with open spaces between, through which 
the’bows and braids of hair appear orna- 
mented by flowers, partly visible, and partly 
shaded by the fulness of the lace. The hair 
is worn high in full dress, but the bows are 
not so large as they have been for some time 
past. Coiffures of the Chinese kind are 
still seen on some élégantes, but are not 
generally in favour. Flowers are the orna- 
ments most in favour for ball head-dresses ; 
the ornamental combs worn with them have 
galleries of a preposterous height. Fasbion- 
able colours,are dark green, violet, grey, 
rose-colour, lilac, and azure blue. " 

STATEMENT OF FASHIONS AT PARIS UN 

FEBRUARY. 

A few days of uncommonly mild weather 
has caused an almost general disappearance 
of cloth and velvet mantles from the public 
promenades. Satin and silk mantles con- 
tinue to be worn, but many ladies appear 
in small square shawls, and boa tippets ; 
and some in pelisse gowns, partially open 
in the bust, and boa tippets. The chemi- 
sette worn with these dresses is made like a 
gentleman’s shirt, with a small plaited frill 
at the bosom, and a cravat, generally of 
black velvet, trimmed with narrow, black, 
blond lace, is tied before, in two smal! bows, 
with rounded ends. A gold ornament, of 
the serpent kind, fastens the boa tippet 
about the centre of the bust. 

The most novel promenade hats are com- 
posed of watered silk ; some are lined with 
satin; others with velvet, which is gene- 
rally of a different colour; the favourite 
contrasts are black and canary-yellow, pon- 
geau and white, green, of various shades, 
and white, and rose with violet, dark-blue, 
and grey. Feathers are more worn than 
they have been for the last two months: 
where they are not employed, nauds, of 
the material of the bonnet, are used ; they 
are made in the fan style, edged with blond 
lace, and intermingled with bows of riband. 

Walking bonnets are mostly composed of 
peluche. Some of those worn in the earlier 
part of the morning are made with |] 
but rather close brims, rounded at the cor- 
ners; they have no other trimming than a 
knot, en chere, of rich figured riband, corre- 
sponding, in colour, with the bonnet, plaved 
on one side, 
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One of the dresses most admired at the 
late ball given at the Opera House for the 
poor of Paris, was composed of tulle de soie, 
of the palest rose-colour, over satin to cur- 
respond ; the cursage, cut low, and crossed in 
drapery folds, had no trimming on the front 
of the bust, but was ornamented with three 
very deep points of blond lace, one on each 
shoulder, and one behind. A corkscrew 
roll of gauze riband descends, en tublies, on 
each side, from the waist to the knee, in 
the direction of a broken cone, where it is 
attached to the hem by a bouquet of wild 
flowers ; the ends then traverse the hem, 
and, meeting in the centre, form a knot, 
which supports a third bouquet. 

Another much admired dress was of 
white satin ; the corsage uni, trimmed, en 
mantelle, with blond™lace ; the trimming of 
the skirt consisted of knots of rose-coloured 
and white striped grenadine gauze riband, 
edged with a very narrow dead silver 
fringe ; there were three rows, diminishing 
in size as they rose from the bottom: a 
knot of riband, to correspond, was placed 
on each shoulder, and in the centre of the 
corsage, before and behind. 


MIRROR OF FASHION. 





The greatest number of the fair dancers 
were habited in tulle, over satin to corre. 
spond, or gauze ; the former was most jp 
favour ; these dresses were either embroi. 
dered round the border, or finished with 
deep flounces of blond lace. 

Bérets, turbans, and dress hats, were ql! 
worn ; but head-dresaes of hair were those 
most generally adopted ; the coiffure, a |, 
chevaliere, was particularly remarkable 
from its height; head~dresses of this de. 
scription were generally adorned with flow. 
ers, mixed with precious stones, 

One of the most singular but becoming 
head-dresses, was a Spanish coiffwre ; the 
hind hair was partially covered by a man. 
tilla of blond lace ; a large knot, formed ig 
front of the mantilla, was traversed by a 
diamond arrow, and in the centre of a braid 
of hair, which passed low upon the forehead, 
was a superb cameo 

The national colours were those most 
generally adopted at the Opera ball; the 
colours for promenade and half dress are 
green, lavender, grey, rose-colour, claret: 
colour, and violet. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

In York Street, Gloucester Place, the lady 
of Charles James Brown, Esq. of a son. 
In Palace Yard, the lady of the Right Hon, 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, of a 
son, still-born. In Bolton Street, the lady 
of Sir Philip Sidney, M.P. of a daughter. 
In Brunswick Square, the lady of Thomas 
Davidson, Esq., of Worcester College, Ox- 
ford, of adaughter. At Brighton, the lady 
of Lieutenant- Colonel Baillie, of a daughter. 
At his age house, Canterbury, the lady 
of the Rev. John Peel, of a son. At Dun- 
stable House, Richmond, the lady of Sir 
H. Loraine Baker, Bart. R.N. C.B. of a 


daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 


At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, E. Mills, 
Esq. to Frances Anne, daughter of W. 
Wingfield, Esq. At Blithfield, Stafford- 
shire, the Rev, Arundell Bouverie, third 
son of the Hon. B. Bouverie, to Fanny, 
second daughter of the late Walter Sneyd, 
Esq. one of her Majesty's Maids of Honour. 
At Kennington church, Captain H. B. 
Mason, R.N. to Ann, widow of Lieutenant- 
Colonel George Arnold, of the Bengal 
Cavalry. AtSt. Luke’s, Chelsea, Robert 
Gunter, Esq, of Earl’s Court, Kensington, 
to Fanny, second daughter of the late 
William Thompson, Esq. of Durham. At 


St. Marylebonne church, G. H. Wood. Esq. 


late of the 67th Regiment, son of the late 
General Wood, to Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Joseph Christian, ot 
Wigmore Street. At Trinity Church, St, 
Marylebonne, the Rev. Stair Douglas, only 
son of the late Rear- Admiral Stair Douglas, 
to Maria Edith, youngest daughter of 
Woodbine Parish, Esq., of Upper Harley 
Street. 
DEATHS. 

At his residence, St. Osyth, Essex, in 
the 85th year of his age, John Golding, Esq. 
the father of Dr. Golding. At Bath, Rear- 
Admiral Sir Edward Berry, Bart. K.C.B. 
In Harley Street, Lady Earle, widow of the 
late Sir James Earle. At Tollington Park, 
Hornsey, Eliza, widow of the late William 
Paley, . Barrister-at-law. At Hastings, 
the Hon. Frederick William Robinson, only 
son of Lord Grantham. At Munich, after a 
very short illness, the Hon. Margaret 
Erskine, second daughter of Lord Erskine, 
his Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
Bavaria. At his residence in Bedford 
Square, Edmund Larken, Esq. In Burton 
Crescent, Sir John Perring, Bart. At 
North End, Fulham, William James, eldest 
son of Mr. William Greenfield, of Grays 
Inn Square, solicitor. At Sudbrook Park, 
Harriet Louisa, second daughter of the 
Right Hon. Robert Wilmot Horton. 
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Her Majesty held her first Drawing-room 
the 24th ult. and never, on any similar 
occasion, did we behold so brilliant an 
assemblage. The arrangements were com- 
plete in every respect, and nothing could 
have been more satisfactory. Sir Richard 
Birnie, attended by Townsend and Sayer, 
the chief officers, kept order without the 
palace, while within all was bustle, gaiety, 
and hilarity. A guard of honour, uf the 
Royal Horse Guards, with their band in 
state uniforms, marched into the Great 
Court Yard, the band playing alternately 
with that of the King’s band. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of 
Kent and the Princess Victoria, with their 
suite, came in state, in three carriages, 
escorted by a party of the Life Guards. 
Their Royal Highnesses were attended by 
the Duchess of Northumberland, Lady 
Charlotte St. Maur, J.ady Catherine Jen- 
kinson, the Hon. Mrs. Cust, Lady Conroy, 
Baroness Lehzen, Sir John Conroy, and 
General Wetherall. This was the first 
public appearance of the Princess Victoria 
at Court. The dresses of their Royal 
Highnesses were made entirely of articles 
manufactured in the United Kingdom, 
The Duchess’s robe was of silk, embroi- 
dered with silver, and was made in Spital- 
fields ; the train was of Lrish poplin (blue, 
figured with silver). The Princess Vic- 
roria was dressed with great simplicity, in 
a frock of English blond. 

The Duke and Duchess of Gloucester 
came in state in three tarriages, escorted 
by a party of the Royal Horse Guards, 

The servants of the different branches of 
the Royal Family appeared in scarlet and 
gold, similar to the King’s and Queen's, 

Their Majesties entered the Royal 
closet about two o'clock, and appeared to 
be in the enjoyment of excellent health. 
The King was dressed in an Admiral’s 
uniform, wearing the Orders of the Garter 
aud Bath, with the splendid collars belong- 
ing to those orders. 

Their Majesties soon after entered the 
State rooms, and in the Throne-room re- 
ceived a deputation from Christ's Hospital, 
according to an ancient custom at the first 
Drawing-room of the year. The deputa- 
tion was headed by Alderman Thompson, 
the President. 

The Queen then took her station in the 
centre of the Throne for the purpose of 
holding her Drawing Room. The Princess 
Victoria stood to the left of her Majesty. 
fhe Duchess of Kent, the Landgravine of 
Hesse Homburg, the Duchess of Gloucester, 
the Princess Augusta, the Duchess of 
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Cumberland, the Duke of Cumberland, the 
Duke of Sussex, the Duke of Gloucester, 
and Prince Leopold, took*their stations 
according to their rank. The young Princes 
of Cumberland and Cambridge were also in 
the room. The King took his station at a 
short distance to the right of the Queen, and 
received the ladies who were presented, 
previous to their being introduced to her 
Majesty, by her Lord Chamberlain. Her 
Majesty’s attendants were arranged on the 
platform ascending to the Throne. The 
Marchioness of Ely was the Lady in Wait- 
ing, the Duchess Dowager of dod the 
Mistress of the Robes ; the Marchioness of 
Westmeath, the Countess of Brownlow, 
and Lady Clinton, Ladies of the Bedcham- 
ber; Lady William Russell, Lady Isabella 
Wemys, the Hon. Mrs. B. Paget, Lady 
Bedingfield, Lady Gore, and Miss Wil- 
son, Bedchamber Women; Miss O. de 
Roos, Miss Hope Johnstone, Miss Boyle, 
Miss Eden, and Miss Mitchell, Maids of 
Honour; Earl Howe, the Lord Chamber- 
lain ; the Earl of Errol, the Master of the 
Horse; J. Barton, Esq. Treasurer; and 
Commodore Ussher, Equerry. Lord Byron 
was Lord in Waiting, and the Hon. Cecil 
Forrester the Groom in Waiting, to the 
King. 

The reception of the company by their 
Majesties occupied about twohours, Their 
Majesties first received the Foreign Am- 
bassadors aud Ministers and their Ladies, 
and those who enjoy the privilege of entree, 
It being a Collar-day, those Noblemen and 
Gentiemen who are Members of the distin- 
guished Orders, wore their superb collars 
attached to them, which added considerably 
to the imposing effect of the august 
assemblage. 

We regret that space will not allow of 
our giving a list of the numerous presenta- 
tions on this interesting occasion, A 
description of a few of the ladies’ dresses 
will, perhaps, be more gratifying to our 
readers. 

HER MAJESTY. 

A superb point lace dress, of the Honiton 
manufacture, over rich white satin; train 
of beautiful rose-coloured velvet, lined with 
rich white satin, trimmed with point lace 
to correspond. (The velvet was, presented 
to her Majesty by the Spitalfields weavers. ) 
Head-dress, feathers, and a magnificent 
tiara of diamonds. Also a necklace, ear- 
rings, and bouquet of diamonds 

H. R. He THE PRINCESS AUGUSTA, 

A superb brocaded silver tissue dress, 
over rich white satin corsage, elegantly 
trimmed with broad blond lace ; garniture 
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composed of magnificent blond lace, taste- 
fully intermixed with blue and silver bou- 
quets ; manteau of rich blue velvet, hand- 
somely trimmed with blond lace and 
flowers, corresponding with dress. Head- 
dress, a splendid silver toque, with a 
profusion of diamonds and feathers. 

H. R, H. THE PUCHESS OF CUMBERLAND. 

A beautiful Court robe of white and silver 
tissue, richly trimmed with white satin 
epaulettes of the same materials as the 
train, which was composed of silver and 
cherry-coloured tissue, with a rich border ; 
the whole lined with white satin. Head- 
dress, a noble plume of white feathers, and 
a royal suit of diamonds ; blond lappets, 

B. R. H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 

A splendid silver brocade dress, of the 
Spitalfields manufacture, elegantly trimmed 
with a richly embroidered flounce ; train of 
beautiful sky-blue tabinet, richly brocaded 
with silver, of Irish manufacture. Head- 
dress, feathers and diamonds. 

THE PRINCESS LIEVEN. 

A rich lama Court robe (silver), worn 
over a white satin slip; the body richly 
ornamented with blond; epaulettes the 
same as the train, which was composed of 
a beautiful cherry velvet in sky-blue, lined 
entirely with blue silk. Head-dress, os- 
trich feathers and diamonds ; lappets. 

HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF GORDON. 

A splendid satin dress, magnificently 
trimmed with blond; a train of rich ame- 
thyst velvet, handsomely trimmed, Orna- 
ments, magnificent diamonds, and ame- 
thysts. 

HER GRACE THE DUCHESS DE DINO. 

Beautiful Court dress of white tulle, 
embroidered in gold and silver, over a 
white satin slip ; the body trimmed very 
full with rich blond ; epaulettes the same 
as the train, which was of dark violet terre 
velvet, embroidered in gold and silver, 
lined with white satin. Head-dress of 
estrich feathers, and a profusion of dia- 
monds ; blond lappets. 

THE MARCHIONESS OF WELLESLEY. 

A white crape dress, richly embroidered 
with gold; body and sleeves handsomely 
trimmed with blond ; a splendid train of 


giseau and gold brocade. Magnificent 
lume of f ; ornaments, pearls and 
iamonds. 


THE MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY. 

Dress of rich white satin, beautifully 
ornamented with blond, and the front al- 
most covered with costly diamonds, form- 
ing branches of flowers; the body also 
richly ornamented with blond and brilliants, 
with a perfect ceinture of ‘precious stones ; 
the train of Irish blue poplin, lined with 
whitesatin. Head-dress, a splendid plume 
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of white ostrich feathers, with a grand suit 
of brilliants of oriental splendour; lappets 
of rich blond. 

THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY, 

A beautiful Court robe of rich white 
satin, embroidered in gold and silver 
eolonnes; the body trimmed with rich 
blond ; the epaulettes to correspond with 
the train of silk, vert pomme, with a bean- 
tiful border of gold and silver, lined with 
white silk. Head-dress, ostrich feathers 
and brilliants ; blond Jappets. 

THE COUNTESS OF BROWNLOW. 

White crape dress, worn over white 
satin, richly trimmed with gold lama; the 
body richly trimmed with blond, and a pro- 
fusion of precious stones ; epaulettes the 
same as the train, which was composed of 
a rich and very beautifully embroidered 
tissue of gold and cherry colour, lined with 
white satin. Head-dress of fine ostrich 
feathers, and costly suit of diamonds; 
lappets of blond. 

THE COUNTESS OB SEFION, 

Dress of white crape, embroidered in 
gold and green velvet; body trimmed 
with blond, and epaulettes; train of grenat 
velvet, trimmed with a gold border, and 
lined with white satin. ‘Toque of gold and 
coloured lama, ostrich feathers, and bril- 
liants ; blond lappets. 

TH COUNTESS HOWE. 

A rich white satin dress trimmed with 
an elegant wreath of silver; the boddice 
richly trimmed with blond; a superb train 
of blue velvet and silver; the whole of 
English manufacture. Head-dress, feathers 
and blond lappets. 

THE COUNTESS OF DENBIGH. 

A rich white satin dress trimmed with 
gold, with a splendid train of emerald green 
velvet; mantilla and lappets of blond. 

THE COUNTESS OF WICKLOW. 

A superb satin dress, embroidered border 
and colonnades of gold; a rich Irish 
tabbinet train, and mantilla of blond, Head- 
dress, feathers and blond lappets. 

COUNTESS OF BRIDGEWATER. 

A rich white satin dress elegantly trim- 
med with a handsome bullion gold fringe, 
and a tasteful wreath of satin and gold 
trimming above. The body trimmed 
elegantly, with a mantilla of rich point 
Jace; a handsome cerise velvet manteau, 
ornamented with a tasteful torsade of gold. 
Head-dress, ostrich feathers and a profu- 
sion of diamonds ; point lappe*s 

COUNTESS LUDOLF. . 

A superb gold lama dress over white 
satin ; a rich ruby velvet manteau, trimmed 
tastefully with a torsade of gold lama. 
Head-dress, ostrich feathers and a profu- 
sion of diamonds; blond lappets. 
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COUNTESS OF ROTHES. 

A very rich figured British blond dress, 
over white satin, deep flounce, and mame- 
luke sleeves of the same manufacture ; train 
of shot gros de Naples ; garniture of mixed 
satin to correspond. Head-dress, dia- 
monds and feathers. 

COUNTESS OF ERROL. 

Dress of rich white British satin, corsage 
to fit the figure; folds ala Greeque, with a 
fall of blond round the bust. the skirt 
trimmed with a superb Irish blond, of the 
most exquisite pattern and texture, headed 
with a ruche of the same material ; train of 
white satin, bordered with Irish blond, and 
finished with a delicate chain-work. Head- 
dress, a plume of ostrich feathers, and a 
profusion of diamonds. Shoes and gloves of 
white satin. 

THE COUNTESS OF MAYO. 

Dress of rich white and gold tissue, of 
British manufacture, trimmed with blond 
and gold, real gold fringe, tastefully ar- 
ranged with satin rouleaux ; train of richly- 
embroidered satin, studded with gold and 
silver; mantilla and sabots of Brussels 
point. Head-dress of gold lama, feathers, 
and a profusion of diamonds. 

THE COUNTESS OF CLARENDON, 

A handsome colonnade white satin dress, 
elegantly ornamented with rich gold lama, 
body and sleeve handsomely trimmed with 
Queen’s blond lace; a beautiful pair of 
lappets to correspond ; a magnificent train 
of green English velvet, ornamented with 
gold lama. 

LADY LYNDHURST. 

A most beautiful Court Robe, composed 
of tulle, embroidered a colonnes, with gold 
and green, worn over a white satin slip 
body richly ornamented with blond. The 
train of beautiful emerald coloured velvet, 
richly embroidered in gold, lined with white 
satin. Head-dress, ostrich feathers, and a 
costly display of diamonds ; lappets in blond. 

LADY CAROLINE MONTAGU. 

Dress of white crape, embroidered with 
green and gold; train of white watered 
silk, handsomely embroidered in silk. 
Head-dress, feathers and precious stones ; 
lappets in blond. 

LADY WILLIAMS. 

A white aerophane crape dress, embroi- 
dered with a rich wreath of gold flowers 
round the bottom, which continue up the 
front of the dress, and finish with handsome 
flounces of blond and gold lama; a rich 
royal blue velvet manteau, of British 
manufacture, lined with white, and trimmed 
with a border of raised gold lama. Head- 
dress, a beret of gold, with a magnificent 
plume of feathers, blond lappets, and 
diamonds. 


THE LADY MAYORESS. 

A most beautiful silver tissue dress of 
British manufacture, trimmed richly at the 
bottom with raised silver rouleaus, finished 
with bouquets of silver flowers, intermixed 
with pink roses; the body very richly 
flounced with superb blond, with seduisentes 
and ruffies to correspond ; manteau of rich 
pink satin, lined with white, and trimmed 
round with silver rouleau and broad silver 
fringe. Head-dress, a plume of pink and 
white feathers, broad blond lappets, and a 
profusion of diamonds. 

LADY WORSLEY HOLMES. 

A very elegant dress of rich irish blond, 
trimmed with a deep flounce of the same, 
surmounted by a frosted silver and satin 
rouleau entwined; the flounce raised on 
one side, and fastened with bouquets of 
silver and neuds of satin riband, tastefully 
arranged, the body of the dress being com- 
posed of blond and sativ, with large beret 
sleeves, made in the form of elephant’s 
ears (oreille d’elephants), and fall of blond. 
A superb train of Adelaide silk, of a bril- 
liant violet colour, lined throughout with a 
pearl white watered gros de Naples, and 
richly embroidered with a border of silver 
shell-work. Head-dress composed of lap- 
pets of fine Irish blond, with diamonds and 
feathers. 

LADY COCKERELL. 

A rich white satin dress, trimmed with 
magnificent blond Chantilly flounce ; body 
and epaulettes richly trimmed with blond ; 
train of rich grenat velvet, lined with white 
satin. Head-dress, toque of tulle, with 
ostrich feathers and brilliants; blond 
lappets. 

LADY S. GRAHAM. 

A splendid Court dress of tulle, embroi- 
dered a colonnes with gold and dark blue 
satin, worn over a white satin body, and 
epaulettes trimmed with blond; train of 
rich blue watered silk, with a gold border, 
and lined with white satin. Head-dress, 
ostrich feathers and precious stones ; lap- 
pets in blond. 

THE BARONESS DE LEHZEN. 

A rich white satin dress, elegantly 
trimmed with biond; train of amaranth 
velvet, trimmed to correspond. Head- 
dress, feathers and pearls. 

BARONESS ROTHSCHILD, 

Dress of white tissue, embroidered in 
silver ; train of lilac satin, richly embroi- 
dered with silver, Head-dress, feathers 
and a grand suit of brilliants; lappets in 
blond. 

BARONESS ANSELME DE ROTHSCHILD. 

Rich dress of white crape, trimmed with 
gold lama, worn over a white satin slip ; 
train of white terre velvet, trimmed with 
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gold lama. Head-dress, feathers and 
costly brilliants ; lappets in blond. 
BARONESS BULOW. 

Very rich silver lama dress, full trimmed 
with splendid lama flowers ; corsage drappe 
ala Sevigne, ornamented with diamonds ; 
a rich embroidered silver lama train, 
trimmed with silver lama, and lined with 
satin; silver belt; rich blond mantle, 
blond lace lappet. Head-dress of white 
ostrich feathers and diamonds. 

THE HON. MRS. HENRY WINDSOR. 

A superb English gold lama dress, over 
white satin, tastefully ornamented with rich 
gold trimmings and blond; purple velvet 
train, embroidered with gold to correspond. 
Head-dress, feathers and diamonds. 

THE HON, MRS. WESTENRA. 

A white tulle dress over white satin, 
embroidered very richly at the bottom with 
a raised border of dead and bright silver 
lama, in rich drooping bunches of silver 
flowers, fastened at the waist with silver 
cord and tassels; the body richly embroi- 
dered, and trimmed with a fall of deep 
blond; ruffles and seduisantes to corre- 
spond ; a manteau of pink satin, trimmed 
with silver rouleaus, twisted with satin. 
A o— of feathers, broad blond lappets, 
and splendid diamonds. 

THE THREE MISSES MANNERS SUTTON. 

Superb dresses of Irish blond over rich 
white satin slips, the skirts of the dresses 
ornamented with two handsome flounces 
of the same materials, surmounted by a 
torsad of white satin; corsage et manche, 
trimmed a la cours with rich blond ; trains 
of rich pink satin, trimmed with blond lace. 
Head-dresses, handsome plume of feathers 
and jewels. 

MISS BURGOYNE. 

A white crape dress, tastefully and ele- 
gantly ornamented with gold flowers; cor- 
sage, trimmed with Queen’s blond and gold 
to correspond, over a rich white satin 
petticoat ; train of the richest green satin, 
finished with a bordering of gold and white 
flowers. Head-dress, feathers, lappets, 
and brilliant topaz. 

MISS M. BURGOYNE. 

A white dress of crape, elegantly deco- 
rated with gold flowers, corsage tastefully 
finished with Queen’s blond and gold, over 
a white satin slip ; manteau of pink satin, 
with a rich garniture of flowers. Head- 
dress composed of feathers, lappets, and 
diamonds. 

In the evening her Majesty’s tradesmen 
illuminated their houses with a degree of 
splendour becoming the occasion. St. 

ames's Street was particularly brilliant ; 
and although, from the limited space now 
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left us, we cannot be very diffuse in our 
descriptions, we are enabled to mention 
the following :— 

Atheneum Club—Over the statue of 
Minerva was a dove, beneath which was a 
coronet encircled with laurel, and on either 
side were stars, in the centre of which was 
the A. R. 

Fenton’s Hotel—A large transparency 
of Britannia in a triumphal car, bearing 
the medallions of their Majesties, with Jus. 
tice leading the horses, 

Brookes’s—A crown and A.R. 

Boodle’s—A crown, star, and A. R. 

White’s—Crown, A. R. and laurels, 

West India Club—A. R. and a crown. 

Crockford’s—The whole front of this 
establishment was covered with lamps. In 
the centre, painted upon a large transpa- 
rency, were the arms of their Majesties, 
On either side were the portraits of the 
King and Queen in frames of variegated 
lamps, two large olive branches, and the 
picture terminating with stars and festoons, 

Rundell and Bridge, goldsmiths, Lud- 
gate Hill, illuminated with gas her Ma- 
jesty’s initials. In the centre a transpa- 
rency, representing their Majesties regally 
attired, in a triumphal car, drawn by sea- 
horses, surrounded by Tritons blowing their 
conch sbells; Fame, with her trumpet and 
palm branch, is seen above; the whole 
surmounted with a scroll bearing the 
motto ‘* Britons, rejoice!” On the dexter 
side the arms of the City of London; and 
on the opposite side the arms of the Gold- 
smith’s Company, who have the honour of 
laving the King for their master. On the 
top, a crown illuminated with gas. 

Rowland’s Macassar Oil Warehouse, 
Hatton Garden, made again a very splendid 
appearance. Between two flags projecting 
from his Majesty’s coat of arms appeared 
a capital bust of her Majesty, with the 
words ‘* Adelaide, the Pride of England!” 
surrounded with wreaths of laurel and 
festoons in lamps; the whole surmounted 
by a brilliant crown. . 

Pratt and Son, trunk and camp equipage 
manufacturers, and upholsterers to their 
Majesties—A large and splendid star, 
encircling a variegated projecting crown ; 
the initials A. R. with two laurel branches, 
and an arch over the coat of arms, from 
which were suspended a festooned trans- 
parency with this motto — ‘ England’s 
Pride!” 

Our Subscribers, no doubt, will have 
read extended accounts of this interesting 
scene in the daily prints; and although, in 
our endeavour to record it, we have added 
thus much to our Number, we are aware 
that it can only be received as a sketch. 





